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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In the absence of the Marquess of Hastings, 
his friends have deemed it expedient to print 
some copies of the following Summary of his 
Lordship^s Administration in India, with a view 
to the information of the Proprietors of India 
Stock. A transcript of this Document was left 
in the hands of some of his Lordship's Friends 
and of certain of the Public Authorities, pre- 
vious to his late departure from the country. 
The Original being addressed to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, it was 
not necessary to explain many circumstances 
alluded to of which they had already a general 
knowledge : but a few notes are added to make 
some particulars more intelligible than they other- 
wise would be to Persons not previously ac- 
quainted with the names of Princes and States. 

A 



SUMMARY, 

l(C. ifC. 5fC. 



The solicitude which every one of just feelings 
must experience to prove his having adequately 
fulfilled an important trust ought, in my case, to 
be increased by the peculiar nature of the office 
vrhich I have held. The extent and multiplicity 
of its functions are little understood at home; 
and still less are those circumstances compre- 
hended which called upon me for exertions 
beyond the ordinary demands of my situation. 
If those unusual efforts were not necessary, they 
either risked improvidently the welfare of the 
Honourable Company, or they were illicit aggrcs- 
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sions on weak, ODofFendin^, native Powers. It 
thence liehoves liie to justify the principle and 
the prosecution of the measures alluded to« The 
exposition will be short, because it aims not at 
submitting any detail of operations. A statement 
of the ground on which each material determina- 
tion rested will enable every one to decide on 
the equity, as well as prudence, of the course 
adopted; while the general result may answer 
whether the mairi object of the Honourable Com- 
pany '«^ financial prosperity was duly kept in sight 
d^i^TiQg those compticafaed transaGtioos. The factg 
asserted areso;sup|>ortad as not to adm4t of con* 
troversy . Proafs of them are for tbe most part 
in the band^s of the Court; Where that is not the 
case, the official vouchers will, be fcmnd ia the 
Appendix: and it is hoped it will appear^ (tiat 
whatsoever w^re the -advan^j^ attaiaed for the 
Honourable Cot»paDy> theinteirestsof ooroounti'y 
at large have beea «imuUanecms)y promcvted;'t^e 
euBift>rts of tbe Indian popidatioa being, at tbe 
saijfte time signally consulted. 
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. I entered upon the mauag^ement of affairs at 
Calcutta^ in October 1813* My first view of them 
was by no means pleasing. Th^ treasuries of th^ 
three Presidencies were in so unfurnished a cou^ 
dition, that the insufficiency of funds in them to 
meet any unusual charges (and many su<:h me«* 
naced us) excited considerable uneasinesjsu At 
that period the low credit of the bonds, which 
had at different times been issued as the securities 
for monies borrowed* made eventual recourse to a 
loan seriously discouraging in contemplation. As 
twelve per cept. discount on the above securities 
was the regularly calculable rate in the market, 
when no immediate exigency pressed upon us> the 
grievous terms to which we most have subscribed 
&r a new supply of that nature, in an Jbour of 
alarm, could not be 4isguiae.d to any foresight* 
Under this enibarrafisment^ an attempt had been 
nade by the preceding Crovermuent to provide in 
a partial degree for the anticipated difficulties, by 
GuriaHiog the annual disbursemen^t so as to leave 
a surplus of receipt. What are called the military 
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charges, the provision for all warlike objects 
offensive or defensive, had appeared the only head 
of expenditure in which a saving of efficacious 
magnitude could be made. The paring*knife was 
thence applied with rather an undiscriminating 
hand to many of the articles of the military esta- 
blishment which had till then been deemed indis- 
pensable towards a tranquil tenure of the country. 
As it was matter of simple arithmetical measure- 
menty the contemplated surplus was produced; but 
it was attended with circumstances which had not 
been taken into reckoning. Let it not be sup- 
posed that I am insinuating a censure on an ex- 
pedient to which the Government was pressingly 
urged by financial difficulties. The limit, within 
which a reduction of disbursement in the military 
branch would not entail mischief, was perhaps 
not to be computed without trial. As it was, 
experience shewed that hazard had been incurred 
in a degree quite unapprehended. The saving 
had principally arisen from a great diminution of 
our armed force. The operation of such a measure 



Was not confined to the question of sufficiency for 
eventual defence ; for nothing would mislead the 
judgoient more than a parallel between the em- 
ployment of the Indian army and that of our 
military at home. The native troops are, in fact, 
the police of India; the Burkendauzes, or armed 
attendants of the magistrates, being totally in- 
adequate if not supported by the regulars. 
Hence, the complication of duties resting upon the 
soldiery is so great, as that it is rare for even half 
of a battalion to be found at its head-quarters. 
Occupation of dependant stations ; detachments 
with treasure, which is in constant transit; escort 
of stores periodically despatched from Calcutta to 
the several provinces ; charge of convicts working 
on the roads ; custody of prisoners transmitted 
from different parts for trial before the courts of 
circuit; and guards over gaols; form a mass of 
demand which our fullest military complement 
could barely answer. A great number, of those 
among whom such duties had been divided, could 
not be dismissed without causing the service to 



be oppressive to the remainder ; bot there waft a 
further consequence ^hich rendered the burthen 
intolerable to the native soldien This incom- 
petence of strength involved nearly an eittincition 
of those leaves which it had been the custom to 
grant annually, for a proportion of the men in 
each regiment to visit their villages. The priva- 
tion of hope to see his connexions occasionally 
was insuperably irksome to the Bengal Sepoy, 
usually of high caste. In consequence, very many 
in each corps solicited discharge from the service. 
Unless when in the field, this indulgence had been 
uniformly conceded on application, as the indi- 
vidual had received no bounty on entrance; of 
course there was an awkwardness in refusing what 
had from practice assumed a colour of right, when < 

contest was only secretly anticipated by Govern- 
ment from ps^rticulars which it wii^hed not to ' 
divulge. So many of those who thus petitioned i 
to quit the service, were veterans approaching the 
periods of claim to the invalid pension (the great 
object of the native soldier), that the sacrifice 
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which Ihey desired to make exhibited unequivo^ 
cally the deep discontent of the army* I therefore 
found Government eonvinced that perseverance 
in the experiment was too dangeroos ; and the 
re-adoption of those military provisions which had 
been stricken off, would have taken place, even 
had not another consideration pressed its being 
done with the utmost speed. The disgust of our 
native troops was so loudly expressed in all quar- 
ters that the causes of it were universally can- 
vassed i and, as such an extraordinary lessening of 
our military means was ascribed to uncontrollable 
necessity, the same inferences of our debility were 
drawn by all the surrounding states. As might 
have been expected, a tone and procedure altoge- 
ther novel had been assumed towards the British 
Government. There were made over to me, when 
the reins were placed in my hands, no less than 
six hostile discussions with native powers, each 
capable of entailing resort-to arms. It was thence 
obvious, that a beneficial alteration in our pecu- 
niary condition was not to be effected by parting 
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with tke sinews of oar strength ; bat by striviiig 
to caltirate and render more productive tbose^ 
soarces of revenue which we possessed. In the 
arbove-mentioned namber of angry controversies^ 
M actrertence is made to the ^Pindarries. Cam- 
naoication could not be held with those execrable 
spoilers ; yet the atrocity of their character^ though 
It forbad the degradation of negociating with^ 
them, could not disparage their inherent farce 
so as to prevent my regarding them, even at that 
juncture, as the most serious of the difficulties 
with which I had to deaL Could the moral call 
for suppressing' one of the most dreadful scourges 
that ever afSieted humanity be set aside, still the 
task of dispersing an association whose existence 
was irreconcileable to our ultimate security, as 
well as to onr more immediate interests, seemed 
to me not capable of being long postponed. At 
the same time, I saw the intimacy of connexion 
between the Pindarries and the Mahrattas so disf 

* The Pindarrietf an association of Freehootertf had pottetted 
themselvet of extensive Territories along the northern bank of the iVier- 
buddah: plunder in f^ annually during the dry season the countries south 
of that river. They had 32,000 horse , part of which force tout very 
9^od, 



tkictly, as to be toertaia that an attempt to destroy 
the former must infallibly engage as in war with 
the whale body of the latter. While the extreme 
effort was ^lelayed, which our entanglements in 
other quarters made unavoidabley it was desirable 
to impose some check upon the pkmderers. The 
year before my arriral, they had ravaged part of 
our terddories ; they had carried off an immense 
booty, with impunity; and they were professedly 
meditating another invasioo. Every military man 
well comprehends^ that defensive frontier stations^ 
though heavily expensive to the state, were abso<*> 
lately nugatory against a mounted enemy without 
baggage, following al will, through a vast expanse 
of country, any line which the information of the 
moment might recommend. There was a chance 
that interposition from ^Gwalior might cause the 
Pindarries to suspend their inroads. It was inap- 
preciable to us to stop if possible the projected 
devastation, while we were to be occupjsed else^ 

* fjwalior is the rendence and principal fortress of the Maharajah 
(Great Rajak) DowUt Boo Scmdiah, one of the Mahratta Sovereigns, 
He possessed the best army of any of those Princts, 
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M^here ; on which account I proposed a remoti^ 
strance to that Court, on the score of the Pindar- 
rit^s being permitted to arrange within the Maha- 
rajah's dominions the preparations for assailing 
the Honourable Company's provinces. The pre- 
sent unreserved acknowledgment of our supre- 
macy throughout India will scarcely leave credible 
the then existence of a relative position, which 
could occasion my being met in council by a 
representation, that a remonstrance of the above 
nature might be offensive to ^Scindiah, and that 
nothing ought to be ventured which could give 
him umbrage. * Such, however, was at that period 
on either side the estimate of British power* 

This introduction, though longer than I could 
have wished, was necessary to render our circum- 
stances at that crisis accurately intelligible. There 
was especially a necessity to 6s:plain why, when 
a surplus of revenue had been actually exhibited, 
it had no permanence. The delu<»iveness of the 



* Seindiah*s force gomewhat exceeded 7Q, 000 troopt long accustomed 
to service, withjine artiUerif, 
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principle on which such a surplus had for the 
moment been obtained, has been disclosed; and 
it will be understood that we were to seek other 
supplies, should contests not be avoidable. A 
large sum is always required to be kept in hand by 
Government for current purposes ; because the 
revenue from land (the chief article in our in* 
come) is not receivable at periods corresponding 
with the regular disbursements, and is moreover 
liable to defalcation from the remission allowed in 
case of bad seasons : Therefore a sum deemed 
simply adequate to this object cannot be relied 
upon as a provision for a further contingency^ 
Of the six disputes which I have noticed, four 
were amicably adjusted ; one, in the instance of 
Rewah, was speedily settled by the storm of a 
principal fortress, with the.menace of a siege to 
its capital; and the sixth (the contention with 
Ntpaul) remained for decision by arms. A strug- 
gle with the latter was unpromising. We were 
strangely ignorant of the country or its resources ; 
so that, overlooking the augmented abilities lat- 
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teiiy furnished by icience to a regular army for 
sarmonDting local obstades, it was a received 
persuasion, that the nature of the mountaiDons 
tract which we should have to penetrate would 
he as baffling to any exertions of ours as it had 
been to all the efforts of many successive Ma* 
jiummedan sovereigns. No opticHiy however, re- 
mained with us. We were not through a point 
of honour demanding atonement for the wanton 
invasion of our territories, the brutal massacre of 
anr police men, and the studied cruelty of tying 
to a tree and shooting to death with arrows the 
native officer whom we had appointed to preside 
over the district; though the hopelessness of ob- 
Gaining from the Government any disavowal of 
such a complicated outrage, must have made us 
look to war, even on that ground. But we were 
at isaoe with a nation so extravagantly presump- 
tuous respecting its own strength, and so ignorunt 
of our superior means, that the ^Gorkha cpmmis« 



* The Gorkhas were a warlike people who, in an uninterrupted 
course of eonqnest for iixtif years, had subdued Nipaul and all the 
rest of the hill country to an extent of between six and seven hun* 
dred miles. 
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sioners had ofi a former oecf^ioa remarked to 
ours the fatiltty of debating about a few squiire 
miles of territory, since there never could be real 
peace between the two States until we should yield 
to the Gorkhas our provinces north of the Ganges,, 
making that river the boundary between us; as 
Heaven had eridently designed it to be. Thd 
conviction that the evil day of contest could not 
be put off weighed heavily on the minds of funo 
tionaries in Calcutta. The possible necessity of 
withholding an investment was anticipated^ and 
even hiuled to the Court of Directors. I endea- 
voured to allay this anxiety by assurauces, that, as 
far as my professional judgment went, the difficul- 
ties of mountain warfare were greater on the 
defensive side than on that of a well-conducted 
offensive operation; that I believed myself able to 
cidculate tolerably what expenditure would be 
entailed by the necessary efforts, estimating the 
charge much below what they apprehended; and 
that I could look with confideuce to a supply of 
treasure from a source which they had never con- 
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tetnplated. Soon after my arrival io India^ some 
British officers came to me from the Nawab Vizier 
Saadat Ali, Sovereign of Oude, bringing to me d 
representation of the painful and degrading thraU 
dom in which, through gradual and probably 
unintended encroachments on his freedom, he wa» 
held, inconsistently with the spirit of the treaty 
between the two States. The system from which 
he prayed to be released appeared to me no less 
repugnant to policy than to equity. On my pro- 
fessing a disposition to correct so objectionable a 
course, those officers (who had been long in the 
Nawab Vizier's service) assured me that any 
persuasion of my having such an inclination 
would cause Saadat AM to throw himself upon 
me with unbounded confidence; and to offer 
from his * immense hoard, the advance of any 
sum I could want for the enterprize against 
Nipaul. The gratitude with which such a supply 
would be felt was professeil. While I was on 

* He had an aceumulatum of ahove eighteen mUUont sterling in 
hii treasury. 
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tpy passage up the Gaoges, Saadat Ali qDexpeclr 
edly died. I fQund^boWever, that what had been 
provisionally agitated by him was perfectly un- 
derstood by his sucoesisor ; so that the latter 
came forward with- a- spontaneous oiFer of a ^crore 
of rupees; which I declined^ as a peiahcush ofr 
tribute on his accession' to the sovereignty of 
Oade, but accepted as a loan for the Honpurable 
Company. Eight lacks-were afterwards added to 
thissum^ in ordejr that thejnter^st at six per cent, 
of the whole might equal the allowances to diffe- 
rent branches of the Nawab Visier's family, for 
which the guarantee of the British Government 
had been pledged, and the payment of which 
without vexatious retardments was secured by the 
appropriation of the interest to the specific pur- 
pose. The suni thus obtained was thrown into 
the general treasury, whence I looked to draw 
such portions of it as the demands for the approach- 
ing military service might require. My surprise 
is not to be expressed, when I was shortly after 

* Om million two hundred and fftji. ilwu$and j^onnd» sterling. 
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itvforined from Calcutta tknoii it fcad b^etk 4mvited 
expedi^Bt to employ fifty^ibttr lacks, of tbe turn 
^M>lained by me, m dischargtog' an eight per cent, 
loan ; that the remainder was indispensaMe for 
corrent pentoses ; and tirat it was hoped I «honld 
hie able to f ro«:iire from the Nawab YiEter a fuf^ 
ther aid for the objects of the WM. Tbiatook 
plaoe early in autumn, and tbe operationa agmtt^ 
Nipaul conkh not commonee nntiil the mMlRe of 
NoTember, on which recount the Ooancit did not 
apprehend my "being subjected to any isindden 
incotivenfeftce through its disposai of the first 
sum; Luckily, I was epon such frank terms with 
the Nawah Vixier that I could ex|>l«in to him 
fairly my circnmstanees^. He agreed to fbrnit/h 
another crom ; so lliat the HonoaraMe Company 
Wfts accomodated with above two mittioDsanda 
half irirei^ng on my simple reeeipt. Particnkr 
details of the war in Nipaul would be superfluous; 
the terms on which it closed will suflice. That 
State^ instead of flanking, eis it had done for 
neatly six hundred miles> our open frontier or 
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IfijOit of the Nawab Vizier wbich we were boimd 
|o defend, whiles itself could only be attacked in 
froiitf was reduced to about a balf of its origioai 
extauii remaiuiDg with bc^h it3 flanks exposed 
to usy thraogh tbe conuexiou which we formed 
with. the. SikheiA Bajab to tbe eas^t, amd our-pos« 
session of * KeaMoua to the weat. Tbe richest por« 
tioB of tbe territory eooquered bj ug bordered on 
the dominiofiftofthe Nawab Yi^ier. I arranged 
tbe transfer of that tract to him, in extinction of 
the second crore. The chargea of tbe war absor* 
bed fifty*two lacks; forty-eight lacks (£600»00a) 
were consequently left in tbe treasury a clear gain 
to tbe Honourable Company, in addition to the 
l)en^k of precluding future annoyance from an 
insolent i^ighbour. 

While the ^sur was raging in the mountains, my 
attention wsa anxiously fixed upon our aotbtbera 
boundaries. I had traced many indications of 



*< Kemaoun wa$ one of the provinces in the hill countrif taken by us 
/rmm ti^ Gov^kkao, WhUo wo to9$omed iko reoi of mc* eot%queti$ m the 
hills on different Rajahs we retained Kemaoun ; because, its possession 
opened to ut all the valleys of Nipaul, so as to keep that country in 
permanerU check* 
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active communication between SUtes which had 
for many years no political intercourse. As I 
could not then know, what has since transpired, 
that a wide conspiracy was forming for the expul- 
sion of the British from India, I ascribed the 
symptoms to vague speculations excited in the 
native powers by seeing us engaged in an under- 
taking where they considered our failure certain. 
The anticipated exhaustion of our strength in the 
rash enterprize would present advantages, for the 
improvement of which they might think it desi- 
rable to be prepared; and their several views were 
to be reciprocally ascertained for the eventual 
t^rlsis. This spirit, though it did not lead them to 
immediate action, would naturally prompt them 
to steps which could not be regarded by us with 
indifference. In one instance the forecasting dis- 
position of our neighbours shewed an intelligible 
consistence. An agreement was made between 
Scindiah and the*Rajah of Nagpore, that the forces 

* Mondajce Bhoonsla, a Mahratta Sovereign, His dominiont were 
e'xtemive ; but hit army was not so well organized as ihoit <^ Scindiah 
and the Peitkwa, 
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of both should act under Scindiab, for the reduc* 
tion of ^BhopauL The very terms of the agree- 
ment betrayed the real object ; for Bhopaul, when 
conquered, was to be made over to the Nagpore 
Rajah.f It was obvious that Scindiah only wanted 
an excuse for bringing the Nagpore troops into 
junction with those under his command, in which 
case he would have found himself at the head of 
A very powerful army. It was not a moment for 
hesitation. Had Scindiah's forces, which were 
assembled and ready to march, once entered Bho- 
paui, shame would have made him risk any ex- 
tremity rather than recede upon our intervention. 
The Nawab of Bhopaul had solicited to be taken 
under British protection. 1 was at that time on 
Scindiah*s frontiers, my escort being composed of 
one weak battalion of native infantry, a troop of 
the Body guard, and a squadron of native cavalry. 
In three weeks I could not have assembled three 
thousand men, all our disposable force being em« 

* A State founded by the Patans, a warlike tribe from beyond the 
Indii»» They had for a time wrested the supremacy from the Moghuls, 
t Bhopaul lay between the states of those two Sovereigns. 
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ployed against >Iipa4iL BtiA the casa caUed f^ 
dwmQU i and I directed the resideol al Scindiah'a 
€(MH.t ta requesti thai hia Jtli§^baeas would fofbear 
9^y agg:res$iaa ^pon Bbepaut,^ as^ that State bad 
jkciHsie an alty to our Goverattieiit. I desired 
that thia ecxMaaaJcation sboidd be made in tbe 
nont Mnciliatory tone; and that the Resident 
would iMNi report to me the. v tdent language with 
wbieb it would pdrebaUy be met by Schmdiab* m 
that there might be net ^ffrant to discuss. Tbet*e 
wius. seemingly hardihood in this procedote; but 
thera waa esseatially none. Supposing Scindiah 
predetepsiined to go all lei»gthaf any provocation 
.f»om my message was of no moment. If he were 
only trying his ground, and taluBg steps towards 
Teadeci^ng a ireflototeir decision more secure, the 
runexpfcted check might make him pauae; and 
the gsd^n of tinhe was every thmg to me, when 1 
WW disciplining recruite in all qsuavtera far the 
augmentation of omr force. Scimdiah, aa waa ud- 



* No Trtalif had been aclaalltf signed, but the ca$e required on/ict- 
paiiun. 
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(BrffieiafHy ref arttd to ttie, received Um iatUfm^imk 
with all the v«1i0mence of hmgas^gie triftck 1 i^i 
tXfMted. Bat, ttotwiti»sM;sindiifig his dMiartttioli 
that he «iiMld foflow hb dwn course, fdn tra>of« 
d)d not »of^ and €ke project agfalast Bhopiutfl 
w« silettliy aba»irdM«dv The Maharajah AMst 
iMtfre been inflaeiiced by the rappositipM, that the 
Qoofidenoe «f my prooedore, ^and Ihe a^paretft 
cairelesafieifls of my ptegresa along the froatier 
wivh so akender an accoiDpaaimeMt, arose from my 
possession of means wfaicit he ^otdd not ealculate. 
Tlie Resident m a later d«ty made a merit with 
Scindtah of havingf aappresBed, in htsl*e|>ort to me, 
like o&eftkme toae which he had used ; and his 
HigbnesfiB adknowledj^d the obligation. The 
crrcomstances' which I have detailed will gi\«e a 
ttsefal kisigfit into the doufetfcri t€rrtn8 on^ which 
we then atood with the neighbonrin^ States. 
Whether piac4tive engagemetate had seereitly talcen 
place amORfg them was uncertaia : it was at ail 
events dear that tliey looked to a pOAsiJ^ejuae- 
ture, when they might pursae a cMHtton objeiet 
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necessarily unfavourable to us. When Umtnar Sing 
Thappa and Runjour Sing, generals of the Gor- 
khas, had surrendered themselves, they could not 
be brought to believe that the Mahrattas were not 
actually in the field against us, though neither of 
them would assign a reason for the supposition. 
As they bad severally professed the persuasion 
when they could not hav<e had communication, it 
was evident that each of them must have had 
knowledge of proposals for co-operation made by 
the Mahrattas to his court. -^ 

Early in 1816 an event occurred, seemingly un- 
connected with the suspicious indications which 
were fixing our attention in other parts ; but really 
deriving great moment from reference to those 
symptoms. Scindiah had in 1808 given up to us, 
by treaty, extensive possessions in the Doab, or 
tract contained between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Those lands were inhabited by Jauts, a hardy 
and warlike tribe. This ceded territory was 
divided into several petty districts, each under 
a Talookdar, corresponding to the Zemindar of 
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the lower provinces. From the exposure of the 
country to frequent invasion from predatory 
cavalry, the distant sovereign, who had not 
management enough in his dominions to shield 
his detached provinces from such inroads, was 
forced to consult his own interest as to pecuniary 
returns by allowing these Talookdars to have 
fortified residencies, where the treasure wa9 
lodged as collected for ultimate remittance to the 
treasury of Gwalior. The permission for main- 
taining a fortress necessarily included a garrison, 
which, from vanity or views of depredation, had, 
in every instance, been carried far beyond what 
the duties of the place required. It is probable 
that these Talookdars had been looking forward 
to a time when they might cast off their alle« 
glance to the Mahratta rule, and render them- 
selves independent chiefs of little principalities. 
Their assiduity in strengthening their fortresses, 
may be ascribed to the anticipation of such a 
favourable hour. They were encouraged in this 
speculation by the circumstance that the Rajah 
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Qf j^hartpore, wbqse power ^r^s r^f^d l^igb froBi 
ki9 8ttcc«^A|) reitis^qce to the ]3ntUh, k^d affinity 
ivi^h the principal f^milie^. H« find i^is people 
fire Ja^ts. I^ practice, the situation of the 
Ta|oakdar under th^ IVtahrattfis uoited the cha- 
racters of ^ Qiiddle i^aii and the m?Q^gor of 
afi( afo^en^e's ei^tate in Ireland ; with whatsoever 
^^greo of aiithorhy «yer tjie praaaG^ti7 he Ijhoiigbt 
prqpor to i|8wp^ koowiog that his Goverwii^t 
VOttW ne?er he at the trouWe of galling him to 
ao accpun^. The ipQ^t populous and productive 
of the di«4ricte v^re nqder the siiipeFi.atendance 
^f Z^y^ ]^a]pa ; ^tx a<?tives am^lbiUow n^n, whose 
pirepond^rafice in the tribe was siipppi^ted by 
s^^^ Kichies, aci^ well as pi^rsoi^ ^P^rgy. CaU 
cujlj^t^ng qn a f(Mw*e oppf^rtunity ^r estabKshJtng 
m^y oyer tjjp ji^st^ ho employed hinaseif s^du- 
lonely in perfec^ftg hi^ fortress of HaWrass, which 
ho hM originally fi)und of gr^afc st^engthf aQd ia 
^^^inff ijp the discipline of a wellrorganised 
force, Wb^o this territory was surrtendered to 
the British QoYecnment, thoygii oijir judicial ad-. 



ministratton was disdarkdly introduced into it^ 
consid^ratioa!!) deedied politic, led m to Witfahdld 
a strict eilforediaent of our tf^gulations. Fdf 
obirious reasons, wehbd ttever heretdfbr^ su£ferecl 
a stt^ng* hold to be posfteisded by an individtial iii 
our protinoes* *0h this occasion we deviated iVoaft 
^nr caption, and did not insist dn the imitiediate 
demolition of the fortresses in the territory trans-' 
ferred to m. I have und^stood it was cencfeived 
thati when the Talookdars should find themsdveif 
efiic4ently ptol^cted from external violence, they 
would glidty forego the expense of proTiding for 
their own cfedtirity, and would without repug- 
nance diiddMtle their fdrts, whidh they were told 
would ultimately be required of them. Perhapi^ 
there was an error in supposing that, after having 
been continued for a time in the enjoyment of 
what flattered their pride, they would feel lei^tf 
the sacrifice of the distinction. As it wasy they 
erideDtly made common cMse in a plan for 
evading that humiliation, l^faey encouraged e^ch 

• Thii refin ioprece^m^ AdiHvHttfatm$, 
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other in the resolution, by promises of reciprocal 
aid ; and, from the confidence thus inspired, they 
gradually aspumed an undisguised air of pretension 
to be on the footing of mere tributary dependance. 
This disposition became more marked and overt 
at the period to i;vhich I have before alluded^ 
when the distresses of our Government had become 
matter of general belief, and manifold trespasses 
on our authority were impudently committed by 
these Talookdars. Our occupation with Nipaul 
constrained us to shut our eyes, as much ^s 
might be, on these encroachments} an im* 
punity which naturally invited more determined 
steps. As soon as our hands were free, it 
became nece&Sary to notice those irregularities, 
therefore it was signified to the Talookdars, 
that any repetition of them tvould meet with 
decided chastisement. The intimation was wholly 
disregarded. At length, the Members of Council 
unanimously represented to me ( I having then 
returned to Calcutta from the Upper Provinces ) 
a daring defiance of our legitimate jurisdiction by 
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ByaRatHy who had seized and kept in irons within 
his fortress several of oar police officers, for 
arresting a robber within his District ; and who 
had, moreover, caused a party of his troops to 
confine for twenty -four hours, in a village, the 
Judge and Magistrate of the ^Zillah, containing 
these Talooks. This was communicated to me 
with anxiety, because the supposed strength of 
Hattrass made it appear awkward to undertake 
the correction of Dya Ram. Punishment of the 
substantive offence was of itself imperiously 
demanded ; but the urgent expedience of bringing 
the whole body of those Jauts definitively into 
regular submission, as subjects, was as strikingly 
visible. As I had not however before learned the 
particulars to which the Members of Council 
referred, I answered, that if they would lay before 
me such a case, sustained by due evidence, as 
should prove Dya Ram to have incurred the 



* A Zillah is an exiensive Province tuperiniend^d by a Briiith 
Magistrate for the management of the PoUee and by a Collector 
charged with the Revenue arrangements. Fern ZUlahs have a Uu 
fapulaiian than ha\f a mllion : some double that number^ 
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penaltyi Hattrass should be reduced ; an operatioa 
chichi I pledged myself to theiDi sboold not 
require eight and forty hoars for its eompleUoD 
after the batteries had opened against the plaeOir 
When I was in the upper country, it bad, of 
course, been my duty to obtain minote mfor* 
mation respecting ev^y fortress with wbicb any 
chance might bring us into contact ; and I had 
procured the requisite knowledge af Hatlrasa 
among the rest. That fork had the repvtatfon #f 
being impregnaMe, which silly persuasion had 
betrayed Dya Ram i»to his contnmaciona out- 
rages. According to the mode of attack which 
the Tratires had been accustomed to see practised 
by us, Hattrass might, indeed, appear formidable 
to meddle with. A ditch of 130 feet wide^aml 
85 deep, sorrounded a work^ which, in triple tier 
of defences, exhibited a provision for eontcstitig^ 
the place inch by inch, after the silencing of its 
artillery and the making a practrcabte breadr 
should bring the besi^er to the point of storming^ 
Luckily, science has laid down proccdurea for 
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voiding the neeattity of hazardii^ a dtseulvanta* 
geous assanlL One of my earlk&A military cares^ 
an arriving in India, had been to satisfy myself 
why we had made so cooiparatirely unfavourable 
a display in sieges.^ The details at once unfolded 
tiie-cause. It is well known that nothing can be 
more insignificant than dielb thrown with long 
intcrvaU ; and we mevw brought fwward more 
than four or five siorlar^ where we undertook the 
capti»e of a fortified place. Hence, the bom« 
bardmemt was futile ; ao that at last the issue was 
t0 be staked on mouotnig a breach, and fighting 
hand to hand with a soldiery skSfnl, as well as 
gallant, in defending the prepared intrenehfltenta^ 
This was not the oversight of the Bengal Artillery 
csffieecs, for no men can be better instructed in 
the theory, or more capable iA the practice of 
their profession than they are ; it was imputable 
to a false economy on the part of the Govern* 
ment. The outlay in providing for the transpor- 
tation of mortars, shells, and platforms, in due 
quantity, would certainly have been considerable; 
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and it was on that account forborne. The mise<- 
rable carriages of the country, hired for the 
purpose where a military exertion was contem- 
platedi were utterly unequal to the service, and 
constantly failed under the unusual weight, in 
the deep roads through which they had to pass : 
Therefore, we never sat down before a place of 
real strength, furnished with the means which a 
proper calculation would have allotted for its 
reduction. Sensible of this injurious deficiency, 
I had with the utmost diligence instituted a 
transport train ; and it was in reliance on its 
efficiency that I assured the Council of the short 
resistance which Hattrass should offer. Expedition 
no less than secrecy was important, to prevent 
any interventions which might trouble us in the 
undertaking; and, notwithstanding the advance 
of the troops was so rapid that Dya Ram had 
information of their approach only two days 
before Hattrass was actually invested, forty-two 
mortars kept pace with the march of the force ; and, 
from the incessant shower of bombs, the garrison 
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was unable to persist in defending the place more 
than fifteen hours. The body of troops employed 
was of such strength that no sadden assemblage 
could venture to face it, while the speedy effec- 
tuation of the object left no time for interference 
from remoter quarters. Thus uninterrupted, the 
ojfficer commanding it, according to his orders, 
summoned successively the other fortresses of the 
Jauts. Terrified by the fate of Hattrass, all of 
them, to the number of eleven, some very strong, 
surrendered without resistance. The works were 
every where razedj^ and the troops attached to 
them were disbanded, except a few armed atten- 
dants allowed for security to the household of each 
of the Talookdars, in a country not yet brought 
into habitual regularity. The Talookdars were 
indemnified for the cannon and arms of which 
they were dispossessed, being further maintained 
in as much preeminence as was consistent with the 
laws of the British Government. Those terms, 
with an oblivion of his past misdeeds,. had been 
offered to the Dy a Ram on the first appearance of the 
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troops before Hattrass, and had been rejected by 
him ; therefore, his lands were deelared forfeited. 
Thus was effected, at a critical juncture, an object 
pressingly incumbent in itself; Imean the assimila* 
ticm of those Jaut communities to the orderly con-* 
dition of cmr other native subjects : but of enlianced 
importance relatively to their otherwise possible 
insurrection in the centre of our possessions when; 
our force was engaged elsewhere; whether that 
insurrection should arise from secret preconcert 
with powers leagued against us, or be stimulated 
by accidental temptations. The politics of tbo 
^ Rajah of Bhurtpore, would be seriously inflaencad 
by deprivation of an eventual support from hia 
tribe; and every Prince in India must have fell 
a diminution of the confidence with which he 
would have opposed us, when the fall of Hattrasa 
dissipated his trust in fortifications. It is not 
altogether irrelevant to add^ that an annual saving, 



* Sovere^*an of a eontiderahle territorff. Sevtral ye^n hf/ore tkp 
time, a British force had been obliged to raise th^ siege of the capital 
of that State, after having been repulsed with ^eai loss in thre€ 
msauUt* 



hj no means insignificant, has arisen from the 
transport train's being employed daring the peace 
in collateral services under the Commissariat de« 
partment, of which I constituted it a branch* 

While the fermentation perceivable in the Mah« 
rtitta States could be ascribed to the tempting 
prospect of a particular opportunity, there was 
the hope that, when all chance of such an opening* 
had passed away, the machinations would subside. 
Many symptoms concurring to prove that this was 
not the case, the conclusion was irresistible that 
ff more defined and methodized understanding of 
a tenor hostile to us had been established, at least 
among the powers upholding the predatory system 
in Central India« Their success in seducing other 
Native States into pledges for acting in concert, 
oould not be judged^ as I have mentioned that 
Ofor discoveries had then gone no further than the 
ascertiiining that there w^e frequent m^issions, 
oonducted with great stealth, between powers not 
ia prior habits of communication* The symptoms 
might be fallible ; yet common caution required 
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that the no longer postponable enterprize of exttr* 
pating the Pindarries, who had again mercilessly 
laid waste our territories, should embrace a pro* 
vision for encountering the widest combination 
among the Native States. Supposing their co'nfe*' 
deracy to be actually established, and that I failed 
in the project I had formed for rendering the co)» 
lection of their forces impracticable, I was to 
look to coping with little less than three hundred 
thousand men in the field. It was a formidable 
struggle to incur ; such indeed as it would have 
been irreconcileable to my duty towards my 
employers to have risked, had the hazard been 
avoidable. 1 think, however, that no one who 
considers the circumstances will regard it as having 
been adventured wilfully or inexpediently. I refer 
not to the fortunate issue, which is always a 
doubtful criterion of policy. I desire my position 
to be fairly examined. If it be evident that the 
contest, whether it should originate in a conspi- 
racy of the Native Sovereigns or in the support, 
given by the Mahratta States and Ameer Khan to 
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the Pindarries, was not ultimately to be avoided^ 
the question was only when and how it might be 
entered on with the best chances of success ; and 
I believe I decided as was imperiously demanded 
by the interests with which I stood entrusted. I 
ealculated that, by celerity of movement on our 
part, the ill-disposed might be incapacitated from 
attempting the opposition which they meditated ; 
and any appearance of our proceeding upon uncon- 
firmed suspicions would be far counterbalanced by 
their escape from being involved in the destruction 
of the Pindarries; still more as the measures held 
in view promised them their share in the antici- 
pated improvement of condition throughout Cen** 
tral India* Before, however, our troops were put 
in motion, our informations respecting the con« 
certed attack upon the British possessions were 
distinct and incontrovertible. 

From Cawnpore, whither 1 had proceeded, I 
notified to the Council at Calcutta my purpose of 
framing the campaign consonantly to the above 
computation. What I contemplated was the push- 
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iHg forward uDexp^ctedly several divtaiou^ which 
should oocopy positions opposiog insoperabie ob- 
stacles to the juDction of the army of any State 
with that of another ; even subjecting to extreme 
peril any Sovereign's attempt to assemble the dis- 
persed corps of his forces within his own domi- 
nions, should we see cause to forbid it« The 
success of the plan depended on the secrecy with 
which the preparations could be made^ the proper 
choice of the points to be seized, and the speed 
with which we should reach the designated 
stations. I speak relatively to the troops which 
were to penetrate from the North ; for, the advance 
of those from the South, destined to act against 
the Pindarries, could not be concealed. The for« 
mation of my magazines of grain on the frontier 
was fortu«ately disguised by a bad harvest in that 
quarter, which furnished the excuse for transpor- 
tation of corn Uiither, as if it were a provision tot 
ttie inhabitants against eventual dearth. In all 
other respects the arrangements were so admirably, 
conducted by the few public functionaries confi- 
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^otially ^trosted with th^u that not a sasplctoti 
of asy intended stir wa» afloat. In the most distaal 
battalion de9tined for the service there was not a 
surmise of impending movement above five or sia 
days previous to its being actually in march. Th^ 
suddenness with which we occupied the heart of 
the inimical countri^s^ added to the efficiency of 
the meaQs employed, caused all the essential parts 
^ the business t^ he finisbed completely to my 
wish in hardly more th^n tluree months ; so that I 
was enabled sdmost immediately after that period 
to seaotfl back to their cantonments that part of the 
force the most chargeable in the field, the Euro- 
pean troop(3. The vast scale of the operations 
could not but be attended with great expense. It 
was from their short duration that, when the war 
charges came to be wound up, the amount for the 
six divisions of the Bengal troops brought forward 
on the oceasian did not rea/:h thirty-five lacks of 
Sonaut rupees, or about thirty-three and half of 
Sicca, that is, £417,000 * When the charge for 



the troops periodically and unavailingly moved 
forward from the Madras presidency, to cover the 
country south of the Nerbuddah from the Pindar-# 
ries, is considered, and the heavy loss of revenue 
from the devastations committed by those wretches 
is taken into account, it may be thought a thrifty 
expenditure which, at such a rate, once for all 
put an end to that annual tax upon our finances. 
In that expenditure is included not only every* 
kind of disbursement usually connected with 
troops, beyond what would have been required 
for them had they remained in quarters, but one 
arising out of the special circumstances. While 
every exaction for provisions and forage was 
strictly forborne in the neutral or feudatory coun« 
tries through which we passed, compensation was 
made for the damage done by encamping the 
troops, even for a night, where the ground was 
under crop, as was almost invariably the case. 
The injury was estimated between the chief Com- 
missariat o6Bcer and the principal men of the 
villages concerned ; and the compensation agreed 



Oil by them was paid uti the spot in ready money* 
This measure, besides its essential justice, had the 
object of manifesting to the natives the equity of 
the British Government, and of inducing such* 
petty independent communities as had not already, 
relations with us to obtain our protection by 
voluntarily soliciting to be taken under our para-*' 
mountship. The expectation did not deceive us. 
All those little territories, which had till then re« 
mained unattached, ranged themselves under our 
banners. Among other chiefs, the Rajah of Tih« 
ree, when he presented his %uzzer in token of 
plighted fealty, desired me to understand that it 
was the first time that State had acknowledged 
the supremacy of another, all the efforts of the 
Moghul Emperors to subdue it having proved 
abortive. We were not at the time in the Tihree 
territories, nor were we likel}' to enter them, 
therefore the conduct of the Rajah could only 



* A piece of money offered in token of tribute. The Governor- 
General touche$ it with the right hand, which i$ considered equal 
U a fivorable acceptance, though it i« not rtally taken, ^ 
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spring frpm an impret^ion which must be flat«» 
lering for our country. 

The w^wmy of makiug our txertion so pow* 
«rfu]» will be still better comprehended from a 
fijirther purdcular. Trimbuckjee Danglia, the fa« 
vourite and confidential instrument of the Peish- 
we, wea the immediate agent in the murder of 
the *(?!uyckwar*» minister. Gungudri Shastree, 
the peraon in questions had been e aroeMly iavitbd 
10 Poonah by the Peishwa, for the ostensible pur- 
pose pf settling accounts which were afloat 
between the two States but with the real object 
f f gaining the minister to seduce his Bovereiga 
ii)to tha conf<^deracy against us* TbeGuyekwar, 
frorn some doubiaf the tP^i***wa, 'rould not suffer 
^iij^ minister to repair to Poonah^ unless the Briti^ 
Gpvernmeot would be answerable for his safe^ty ; 



* Anund Rao, a Makratta Sovereign possesiing considerable ter- 
ritories t» the prjovinee^ or ratker division of Guzerat, The title 
Guythvap WMnns Guardian of 4he Cow, 

t Bajee Rao, the Peishvoa, was Sovereign of large dominions 015 
the western side of India, His title of Peishwa indicated His being 
Suzeri^ia over all the Princes of ^e MahrHta Co^ederation ; just 
<|s the Snver^i^^ ^f dustria was Emperor over the Germanic Meidy. The 
extent of Bjaje^ Rtfo^s (Hpn ^8%ssvftns «a« ab^ut equal to the portion off 
Italy between the Alps and the Kingdom of Naples ; but his terri^ 
lories were more jwpulous than those of any of the States comprized 
in that space. 
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ftDcl we pledged oarselves to that Prince accord^^ 
ingly, not merely in compliance with the solicita- 
tion of the Peishwa, but because we were anxiom 
that counter-claims between the two States, whicH 
had given us much trouble, should be finally 
adjusted. That a Bramin of the highest caste, 
first minister of an independent Prince, and 
invested witb a pobiic commission by bis sove-^ 
fieign, should stand in any risk, appeared incredi-^ 
ble : therefore our guarantee was unhe&ntatingly 
given. When the Peishwa found that the minis« 
ter was proof against all temptation, and refused 
absolutely to betray his master into a scheme 
which the minister thought would entail his de- 
struction, his Highness determined to make away 
with such an obstacle to his views, in the hope 
that the office of minister might be filled by 
some more manageable individual. Gnngudri 
Sbastree was barbarously assassinated, on his way 
back from a devotional ceremony by night, in the 
temple, whither be had gone upon repeated en* 
tpcaties from Trimbuckjee Danglia, after havinp- 
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previoijsly excused himself on the score of in« 
disposition* The Peishwa was apprized that his 
participation in the crime was minutely known 
to us, but that, to save his credit^ the guilt should 
be thrown on the special perpetrator, Trimbuck- 
jee Danglia, who must be delivered up to us in 
atonement for the outrage offered to our plighted 
security. Trimbuckjee was put into our hands 
accordingly. To conciliate ttie Peishwa, it 
was promised to his Highness that his favourite 
should not be proceeded against capitally, but 
be merely kept in confinement as a state prisoner, 
Trimbuckjee, having made his escape from a 
fortress, where he was negligently guarded, was 
afterwards taken in the field, speedily subsequent 
to the Peishwa^s surrender. Regarding the game 
as irretrievably lost, he thought concealment use- 
less, and indulged that boast of a nearly accom- 
plished design with which persons often console 
themselves under failure. He unfolded that, from 
early in 1814, the Peij^hwa had been busied in 
organizing a general confederacy of native powers 
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for the purpose of driving the British out of In- 
dia, and be averred that we were ouly by thre6 
or four months too quick upon them, or we should 
have found them the assailants, in which case the' 
issuemight have been very different. Certainly^ 
had Scindiah, by much the most powerful of the 
native Princes, been in the field at the head of 
his assembled veteran troops, with the fine and 
well manned artillery which he possessed, time as 
well as encouragement would have been afforded 
to the other confederate powers for resorting to 
arms in so many quarters as must have made our 
movements cautious, and consequently protracted^ 
tender heavy expense. 

The incurrence of such circumstances was^ at 
all events, to be risked by us, since, I repeat, it 
was not a matter of option, whether the extinction 
of an evil so intolerable as the ravages of the Pin- 
darries should be undertaken. 

It has been said, however, that confident expec« 
tation had been entertained of achieving the main 
purpose, while every hostile speculation of the 
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native Sovereigns would be repressed, by out* sod* 
deo pre*oC€op«ti<Hi of particuUr positioiui : and 
this calcuUtioD applied in a more special degree 
to Scindiah. Residing at Gwalior, he was in the 
heart of the richest part of his dominions : but 
independently of the objection that those provin* 
ces were separated from our territory only by the 
Jumna, there was a military defect in the situation 
to which it must be supposed the Maharajah had 
never adverted* About twenty miles south of 
Gwalior, a ridge of very abrupt hills, covered 
with the tangled wood peculiar to ladia, extends 
from tlte little Sinde to the Chumbal, which rivers 
form the flank boundaries of the (Swalior district 
and its dependencies* There are but two routes 
by which carriages, and perhaps cavalry, can pass 
that ciiain ; one along the little Sinde, and aiio<^ 
ther not far from the ChumbaK By my seizing, 
with the centre division, a position which would 
bar any movement along the Little Siude, and 
placing M. General Donkin'i^ diviskm at the back 
of the other passi Sci&diah was reduced to the 
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dilemina of subscribing ^e treaty which I offered 
to him, or of crossing* the hills through bye paths 
attended by the few followers who might be able 
to accompany him^ sacrificing his splendid train of 
artillery (above one hundred brass guns), with all 
its appendages, and abandoning at once to us his 
most valuable possessions. The ^terms imposed 
upon him were essentially unqualified submission, 
though so coloured as to avoid making him feel 
public humiiiation. Their intrinsic rigour will 
aot be thought overstrained or inequitable, when 
it is observed that I had ascertained the Maha* 
rajab^s having proniised the Pindarries decisive as* 
sistance ; and that I had intercepted the secret 
correspondence through which he was instigating 
the Nipaulese to attack us. Nothing, in short. 



* Some nf lho$e temu mtre the follomwg. That ke eh&uldput 
n» into temporary poue$8ion of two of hie prmeipal fortreseet. That 
he should pledge himeelf not to quit Gwalior till the war should 
(« termmatod. That ho should not suffer recruiting m ang of the 
divisions of hit army. That each of those divisions should remain im* 
nioveahle at th^ station which it then happened to be occupying* That 
a British officer for whose safety Scindieth was to he responsible should 
he sent to each division that he might see the conditions strictly ob'»^ 
served. Ftnally, that he should pUteo 3,000 of his eaoalry ol tke 
disponal of the Governor 'General to be employed against the Pin- 
darries. Scindiah was required to sign this treaty in the course s^f 
the day. 
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but my persuasion that the maintenance of tfitf 
existing goyernnaents in Central India, and the 
making them our instruments and sureties for pre- 
serving the future tranquillity of the country, was 
an urgent policy, would have dictated the forbear- 
ance manifested under the reiterated perfidies of 
that Prince. He closed with the proffered condi-^ 
tions, and was saved by the acquiescence. The 
advantage to us was, that resistance in any other 
quarter could be only a transient ebullition. To 
the more distant States, this non-appearance of a 
formidable force, with which they were to co- 
operate, was absolute incapacitation from effort « 
In my way back to Calcutta, in July 1818, I re- 
ceived a rescript, brought by an envoy from the 
Birman monarch, whom we incorrectly call King 
of Ava from one of the great divisions of his em. 
pire. The purport of this curious paper was, a 
requisition for our immediate surrender of all the 
provinces east of the Baughrutty, even including 
Moorshadabad, with a menace that, should thede« 
mand not be obeyed, he would lay waste ourterri- 
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lories with fire and sword. His projected hostility 
was evidently a measure concerted with the Mah- 
rattas ; and diirinc^ the rainy season, when the over* 
flowing of the rivers renders the march of troop9 
impracticable^ his Majesty conceived that by ad- 
vancing* a title, however extravagant, to those pro- 
vinces he should have an ostensible ground for 
invading a State with which otherwise he had no 
quarrel. I sent back the envoy, with an intima^- 
tion that the answer should be coiiveyed through 
another channel. He had come from the court 
through the northern Birman provinces. The 
answer was dispatched by sea to the Viceroy 
of Arracan, residing at the port of Rangoon 
in the central division, for transmission to his 
sovereign. It expressed that I was too well ac- 
t}uainted with his Majesty *s wisdom to be the dupe 
of the gross forgery attempted to be palmed upon 
me ; wherefore J sent to him the document fabri- 
cated in his august name, and trusted that he 
would subject to condign punishmentlhe persons 
who had so profligately endeavoured to sow dis- 
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MDtion between t^o powers reciprocally idtereated 
to cultivate amity. By this procedaro I e?aded 
the necessity of noticing an insolent step, fore«- 
seeing that bis Birman Mi^jesty would be tho- 
roughly glad of the excuse to reiaain qgiet when 
he learned his secret allies had been subdued. 
That information he received ^t the same tim^ 
wkh my letter. All further discussioB or explm^- 
tion bdng forborne, tb^formar amicable i&|;ier* 
eourse conttmted without ^hang/e* The circum-i 
stance will shew the exteittto which th^ n^gOjcia*- 
tiois of the Mahrattas had gone^ exhibiting also 
the advantage pf msing e^nrtjims so d^isive af 
should not leav^e iime foir diirtant /enemies to conp^e 
forward. 

Tibe foriber ijreiaty with JSckid^by which I had 
declared annulled on the jtrpof of h}s hostile p^rac- 
tices, contained .an article equally d^scredital^e 
mad embarrasmng. We were hound iby it to h^v^ 
iio correspondence with the Rajpoot State;, and 
tmete ihence - debartted from granting to them 
that .protection which they offered to repjaty by 
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vo-opeifftting for the Buppression efihe Pindames. 
StBWcifi&ted from so injorjoas a shackle, I re- 
ceived all those States as feodatory to the British 
Goremmeot. ^oogh each -possessed considerable 
foi^ce, their reciprocal estramgeaneDts (proceeding 
chkfly froDEi pnootiliotis andbereditary quarrels be^ 
tween libe neighboofing princes) prevented their 
-^vdribnniiigaity union. .QPhey were consequently 
plundered for a succession of years, not only by 
the 'Pindorriesybut by the armies of "^Ameer'Khan^ 
of Scindiah, and of ^Holkan Devastation had 
become so familiar to the eyes of the rulers of 
these countries that they viewed almost with 
indifference the oppression exercised over the 
ryots, or cultivators of the soil, by the troops 
<^hich garrisoned their fortresses or were narain- 
taitied about the sovereign's person. The eon^ 
•nexion whieh they now formed with us, secured 
ihem against outrage from without ; while a main 

* Ameer Khan wn$ a Patau soldier of fortune. Hit ahilitif and 
efmrn^e-emuedfittmf n d v mtw we iO'ftth to- kirn ; •<**4A< hemd'tf'wkith 
force he occationally lent hie servicet to different Princet, He plundered 
the States which did not hire him, and tooh frmn tkimlarge^portione 
•f terrUory^ Latterly, he had an army of 35,000 men, and lib pieces 
•/ cannon. 
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stipulation on our part was, that their own troops 
should be subjected to such a system of regularity 
as would insure the property and domestic quiet 
of the villager, or entail upon the aggressor an 
immediate exemplary punishment. The further 
obligations under which the chieftains placed 
themselves, were, to refer all differences among 
them to the British Government ; to keep a welU 
equipped contingent in readiness for any <!all 
from us; and to employ that soldiery, in the mean 
time, to crush within their respective States any 
pqlty predatory gangs, which might become a 
nucleus for future mischief. These arrangements, 
rendered efficacious by very simple measures, 
adopted on our recommendation, produced to the 
sovereigns, as well as to the subjects throughout 
these populous regions, a comfort to which ev6ry 
British individual who has traversed that part of 
India will bear witness. A more formal testimony is 
on record. *When M* General Sir D. Ochterlony 

* Betfoeen two and (fcrcr years after the clo$e of thf rvar. 
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was to quit Delhi, in order to assume the super- 
inteudence of our relations with the Rajpoot 
States, he was directed to make an extensive tour 
through these territories, in or^er that he might 
inform the Government at Calcutta what had 
really been the practical result of our endeavours 
to ameliorate their condition. A copy of his 
account is annexed to this document. The nature 
of the statement admits no loose representation ; 
it is an official report, to the accuracy of which 
the character of the officer is pledged.* 

The campaign closed with our having acquired 
undisputed sway over every portion of India: the 
States which had not professedly subscribed to our 
sovereignty (Gwalior and Bhurtpore) being in 
truth thence the more entirely subjected to our 
pleasure, since they were unable to hesitate as to 
compliance with any suggestion ; Mobile our inter- 
ference, on whatever plea of public necessity, 
would not be limited by those reservations which 

♦ Appendix B» 



yfB Wd defiWed ift fkyHiiT bf the feMkidry ^koVe- 
Velgos. Tfiis a'dVaAtage for the Hdnoui^^Mi 
Xaain'pkny \v&s gfre^tly ei/hlaticfed by i%^tiaV?iigl>e^ 
kttkined at a price 'of "blddd and 4;i*iE^ksoi^ shart 
bf all probhbitity, wliien the olfteraftiofas vrihte on 
so vkst a Isdale thatt 'iodine of the corps, directed 
to a cbnlmoh centre and object, had b^en itiby^ 
frbjn ^stations distant not le^s'thhn'tAiir^ve Utitidred 
miles from each other. The dissipation of a deriom 
conspiracy, and the uniting alniost'evei^ hative 
power with our iriterests, were still not thet)nly 
grounds ftrsatisfactidn. The important degree in 
'V^hichy as represented by Sir D, Ochtirlony, the 
'pebble of the Rajpoot Btdtes, ietmounfihgto'some 
'Inillions, irere behefited Bythe firocieaare of the 
TBHt?lh Gbve^iiUient/will excite lively gfatificttidn. 
Tfiat'pbpdlatron, *hoWeVier, formed but a part of 
IhelhimMse iliass'rescdedfrohihiisei^y. A lighter 
term cahnbt Will be used for the ^dtiditibn of 
iYi6k% who^h&d bfee'n exposed to the ravages of 
the 'PTndarrTes. "When ' it ' is ' recolTecled * ihaf Ihe 
association in question consisted of above thirty 
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tbpqsau^ n^Ciuif^efl meii, a|l pfpfessedly subsisying 
upoij pluqd^r^ the eittppt of the^fre qepess^r; f}> 
furnish aa 8^dpqijft|e prfiy may Ije yesll couceiyed* 
yi^e \yjfp|e pf |||e Ni?^m> wbjects, ^^ yr^]\ as the 
inhabitants of the Northern cjrci^irs of the l^adras 
Fresfi^^njcy, were copsfaatly exppsed ^o deyasta- 
tioQ. It was not rapj^js alone^ but uqe^amj^led 
barbarity^ t^t oiark^ed the cpi^^se of the spoilers, 
^eir vip^atioi;! of the wom^n, with circumstances 
ofpecijilLar indij^nity, whicl^ made pfiujjtitudes of 
the yidim^ tl^ow themselves intp wells, or burn 
Ihemsejlves toget^ef J^n stra,;^ Jijits, was invariable; 
and jthey fiiubjecte^ .the male villagers to refined 
(toi^ures; ^n arde^ to ,^xact diseilosures where th^ir 
Jittle hoards pf ^pney w;ere buried* ]P;;om th\s 
/acaurge, the ^territories to which I have ^a^yuded 
were freed by the ^nnihUs^t jo^ of ^the Fjndarries ; 
^and the value qf .t^ie Relief .)vas ips^nifested by ^he 
speedy re-occqpation aqd cultivation of e;xtens^ye 
^^istriqts in .the I^izam's domiqion, T^^i^l^ had for 
some years lain deserted by the /prifier inhabi-i 
tapt^. prhe extrenxity qf desps^ir^ ^!ppe C0p,ab|e 
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of making Hindoos abandon their native sreatsr, 
mil be intelligible to all acquainted with India. 
Had it not been for the tiaiely interposition^ large 
tracts in the Company's provinces would have 
been similarly depopulated. 

A security from external violence was not the 
only boon which the body of the inhabitants 
throughout Central India received from the Bri- 
tish Government. The anarchy existing in the 
States^ now become feudatory, not only furnished 
just pretensions for recommending arrangements, 
but made the Chiefs unfeignedly resort to us for 
aid in fixing the fundamental rules of their go- 
vernment. Confined to their capitals, as they had 
nearly been for years, through the fear of being 
cut off by some predatory leader or by some of 
their own refractory vassals, they were conscious 
of inability to restore order in their disorganized 
dominions; and they frankly invited advice, 
which, according to my directions, was in every 
' case so respectfully tendered by the British agent, 
as not to hazard a wound to pride. Thence it was 
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easy^ where no acknowledged usages stood in the 
waj^ to establish principles between the sovereign 
and the sabject advantageous to both ; giving to 
those principles a defined line of practical applica- 
tion, a departure from which would afford to 
either party a right of claiming the intervention 
of our paramount power. 

While the sovereign had his legitioiate autho- 
rity and his due revenue insured to him, the 
subject was protected against illicit exaction or 
tyrannical outrage. The main danger to this 
compact lay with the great vassals. They how- 
ever were nnequivocally apprized that any infrac- 
tion on their part of the promulgated regulations 
of the State would be immediately chastised by a 
British force ; so that they had not to reckon on 
the weakness of their sovereign for impunity in 
any unconstitutional combination. This could not 
be construed by them as an empty menace ; for, 
a striking example had been displayed to them. 
Two chiefs dependant on Scindiah, confiding in 
the strength of the fortresses held by them within 

H 



bis d^minions^ had disclaimed obedimice to bim, 
and remaioed contumacious thoug^h summoned 
by us to submit themselves to their sovereign. 
As a bod J of our troops were in the neighbour-^ 
hood^ I caused each of the fortresses to be be^ 
sieged, and as soon as they were surrendered I 
put them into the hands of the Maharajah with** 
out any demand for the expenses of their reduc* 
tion. I was guided by two considerations :> first, 
that chiefs destitute of revenue could not main«> 
tain garrisons without a license to their men for 
plundering, which would renew the system I bad 
been eradicating. Secondly, that Scindiah might, 
from their unchecked insubordination, pretend 
equally inability to controul others of his vassals ; 
thereby escaping the responsibility which I meant 
to fix upon him for the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity. The measure evinced so clearly the sincerity 
of our intention to uphold the Maharajah's 6o« 
vernment that it won htm to decided reliance 
upon us, and induced him to meet unhesitatingly 
many propositions relative to general convenience 
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which he would otherwise hare regarded -with 
jealousy. In particular, I obtained his acquies-^ 
cence to the keeping up for a further time the 
contingent of five thousand horse, paid by him, 
but subject to our requisition and direction* This 
force he had been bound by an article of the 
treaty to furnish towards the extirpation of the 
Pindarries. One of the company's officers wa» 
attached to this corps, under the semblance of 
securing that its numbers and efficiency should 
answer to the terms of the engagement ; but tiie 
^Sirdar ostensibly commanding that body, left, 
with his masters assent, the complete guidance of 
it in the field to the British officer* Scindiah had 
evaded producing this contingent until after the 
destruction of the Pindarries. To compensate 
for such a delay, which I affected to consider as 
accidental, I pressed that the corps should be 
employed in extinguishing certain mischievous 

• The ward « Sifiar*' amtoen to our appeUaiUn of « Chieftain,'* 
with as va^M a atue. In thi$ iwttmee U means one of Scindiah's 
ftncro/f. 
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associations in Scindiah's territories. The descrip- 
tion applied not only to some bands of avowed 
robbers, but to a particular class denominated 
Thugs. This nefarious fraternity, amounting by 
the best information to above a thousand indi- 
viduals, was scattered through different villages 
6ften remote from each other ; yet they pursued 
with a species of concert their avocation. This 
w&s the making excursions to distant districts, 
where, under the appearance of journeying along 
the ,high roads, they endeavoured to associate 
themselves with travellers, by either obtaining 
leave to accompany them as if far protection, or, 
when that permission was refused, keeping near 
them on the same pretext. Their business was 
to seek an opportunity of murdering the travellers 
when asleep or off their guard. In this, three 
or four could combine without having given sus- 
picion of their connection. Though personally 
unacquainted, they had «igns and tokens by 
which each recognized the other as of the bro- 
therhood; and, their object being understood 
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without the necessity of verbal communication, 
they shunned all speech with each other till the 
utterance of a mystical term or two announced 
the favourable moment and claimed common 
effort. Scindiah*s tolerance of an evil so per- 
fectly asclBrtainedt merely because the assassina- 
tions were seldom committed within his own 
dominions, may afford a tolerable notion of the 
vitiation of society in Central India before this 
late convulsion. There is reason to believe that 
by this time the pest in ctuestion has been rooted 
out; which, with the suppression of some bodies 
of horsemen under military adventurers (a service 
completely achieved by the contingent), will be 
no less a benefit to Scindiah*s own Government 
than to adjacent countries* These changes having 
been effected, no excuse remained with Scindiah 
why he should not be answerable for any aggressions 
suffered by his neighbours from parties assembled 
within his territories. To counterbalance the 
bond thus imposed upon him, he received signal 
advantages. It is true he was hemmed round by 
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^ates leagued with each other and with us ; so-. 
;that, still possessing considerable military means^ 
he could not undertake a war without entailing 
destruction on himself. But he was incomparably 
more master over his own Sirdars pr leaders of 
divisions^ than he had ever before been : sincci if 
dismissed from his service, they could not debauch 
the troops which they commanded through the 
confidence of supporting them by the plunder of 
other countries ; and he had gained materially in 
point of revenue, both as to the amount and as to 
the certainty of receipt. A number of insulated 
patches in ^Malwa, forming a very considerable 
aggregate, had belonged to the Peishwa, and by> 
righjt of conquest devolved to us. Few of these^ 
small possessions could be annexed to territories 
which we meant to retain. Such of these as 
were contiguous to States, where it was our in* 
terest to give additional strength, were gratui- 
tously transferred to,those Governments. Where 

* One of the old divitinns of the Moghul Empir€, of great exUnt 
•t^d eontainitig ieveral Spates. 
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my of these lay between the body of Scindiah^a 
dominions^ and some detached district of his, so 
that by the cession we could connect those terri* 
tones, we made over our right to the Maharajah 
by exchanges which were always extraordinarily 
profitable to him. It was highly gratifying to me^ 
that in this mode I was enabled to bestow on the 
Nawab of Bhopaul a splendid reward for the 
liberah'ty with which he had sold all his jewels to 
maintain troops in aid of our exertions. The 
fortress and territory of Islam Nuggur had been 
the original possession of his family. In thelife« 
time of his father, Scindiah*s predecessor had 
obtained it, through the treachery of the officer 
to whom it was entrusted; and the strength of 
the fortress rendered hopeless any endeavour to 
regain it by siege. This possession, widely sepa* 
rated from the territories of Gwalior, we acquired 
from Scindiah by giving him, in exchange, districts 
greatly superior in value as well as adjoining his 
own dominions ; and then we conferred it on the 
Nawab of Bhopaul, as a free gift to recompense 
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his gallant manifestation of gratitade for the pro** 
tection his country had received in the crisis of 
the Nipaul war. The Honourable Company will, 
no doubt, approve the policy of such an exhibited 
prooftbat attachment to their Government was an 
advantageous course. In other instances, the ex- 
change was not merely territory for territory. Many 
of the neighbouring States acknowledged tribute 
as due from them to the Maharajah of Gwalior. 
It had been a *hlack mail, by which they purchased 
their exemption, ill observed, from predatory 
incursions. Length of usage had, however, given 
these payments a colour of right. I desired to 
extinguish them, that Scindiah might not have a 
motive or plea for regular communication with 
these Governments ; and I proposed to him that 
he should accept land in lieu of them, where I 
could allot to him any tract contiguous to his old 
possessions. This was agreed upon, with large 



* The namie for « iilpulated sum. of money hy the annual pdy^ 
me^U of which to hU Highland neighbours a land-owner in the Low- 
lands of Scotland purchased exemption from the depredatiom of the 
former. 
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amodnt of surplus of yearly iacome to him iti 
^ach exchange ; and when the annihilation of 
the tribute could not be managed on these terms, 
it was settled that we isdiould regularly pay the 
sums , to Scindiah'as they becaime due, on his 
transfer of the tributary claim to us. This is 
noticed, not merely as explaining the precautions 
taken by us for the future quiet of Central India ; 
but also. for the purpose of introducing mention 
of a circumstance so descriptive of Mahratta 
principles as to shew the impossibility of reckoning 
upon tranquillity in India with a less complete 
revolution than what we effected. Scindiah's 
Minister appearing not wholly satisfied with the 
arrangement to which the Maharajah had sub« 
scribed, it was represented to him that the gain 
was unquestionable, since where his Sovereign had 
received land, there was a considerable accession 
of territory as well as a great increase of income 
beyond the rate of the tribute ; while, in the othet 
cases, Scindiah never could have levied the tribute 
for which we had agreed to furnish the compo-- 
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were sach an ostensible saperiority to be revived, 
any compact with Mahratta princes must be 
tiug'atory towards the future. tranquillity of India^ 
It was indispensable to divorce those sdvereigns 
from acknowledged community of interest. To 
have put the ^Sattara family in possession of the 
Poonah dominions, would have be^n to create a 
new leader of the Mahratta confederacy^ in whom 
would have rested all that influence which we 
had found capable of being so dangerously 
exerted against us. It was matter of the clearest 
self^^defence not to resuscitate such a power. 
Bajee Rao's dominions were therefore declared 
forfeited. The profligacy of his conduct towards 
us justly merited that punishment* At the time 
however, of his surrender, he had bargained that 
he should not be kept in close confinement | 
and that he should have a handsome allowance 
for his support. These stipulations have been 
iconstrued with a liberality due to his former 

* The family originally at the head 0/ the MahrattM. 
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eminence. He resides at a station on the Ganges 
fixed upon by himself, under the sole restriction 
that he shall not move thence without the assent 
of the British Governn^nt ; a limitation so little 
embarrassing to him in practice that he has 
been repeatedly permitted to visit places at 
which he wished to offer his devotions, though 
the distance might amount to two hundred miles^ 
In these progresses he has received from every 
military post the salutes and attentions customary 
towards a Prince, On his marches, and at bis 
residence, he is surrounded by his own guards, 
amounting to about four hundred horse and 
foot ; among whom he administers justice in all 
cases not capital. Beyond his allowance of one 
hundred thousand pounds yearly, he is in pos- 
session of several camel loads of treasure which 
have never been examined ; so that he and his 
two wives can display any degree of splendour 
they may wish to exhibit. In short, his situation 
is as dignified as it can be made, consistently with 
our security, and with the necessary superinten- 
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deoce of a coonniasiooert who observes towards 
bim every exhibitioo of respect. His brother 
ChiouHijee resides at Bedares on a more moderate, 
but still generoas stipend* To the Sattara Rajah 
an independent territory has been assigned out 
of the late Peishwa*s possessions. It yields a 
large revenue^ competent to tiie majntenance of 
considerable pomp; an extraordinary change of 
condition for one who used to be kept in strict 
custody, with a knowledge that the guards set 
over him had Bajee Rao's orders to put him and 
his family to death, on any probability of his being 
delivered ; a command, the executbn of which 
was prevented by the sudden dispersion pt his 
escort and capture of his person, achieved by our 
cavalry at the battle of Ashta. 

^ Holkar, a hopeless fugitive, was recalled, and 
established as Sovereign of a territory really pro*- 
dttcing more from the beneficial administration 



* A Mohratia Sovereign, whose capital is Indore. Hit army wag 
Touted td the Imtlle of Mehidpore, and lost aU the artillery then 
•itith it in ihe field. The rvmnant of the troops attempUd to form 
themselves anew i and supplied themselves with field ordnance from 
one of the fortresses: hut they wer« SMrprix^d and crwhed hy a 
dciachment of the Bengal forces. 



introdaced ttmn had ever before reached the 
coffers of the Goveraxdent. The diflltricta of which 
ha WMi nomitaAUy deprived, to form the iadepeii* 
dant territory of *Ameer Khan, the feudatory 
allotmeiit for fOhuffoor Khan, and a little additioa 
to the {Rajah of Kotah, had m fact been irrevo«^ 
cably alienated, and were held by those chieftains 
with a force which would render any attempt of 
Holkar's Government to dispossess them idle. 
The Gwyckwar bad not been involved in the 
conspiracy, and he printed as a friend, by oar 
bestowal on him of some lands and rights, in the 
.province of Gazerat, which had appertained to 
Bajee Rao. Appah Saheb^ <&e expelled Rajah of 
Nagpore, is the only individual of the M ahratta 
Sovereigns remaining to be accounted for. When 
he stood in a perilous condition, from his proxi- 
mity to the rule of that country and the jealousy 
which Hie reigning Prince entertained of him, 



* Ameer Khan, surrounded by our dwisione, wa$ constrained to 
digband his army, and to surrender his artillery. In consequence qf 
which submission he was confirmed in the possession of the territories 
previously conquered by him, 

t A Patau chief, now bomd lo hecp up 600 hone for us. 

X A Rajpoot Sovereign, 
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W6 Sheared ^his life by oar avowed protectfo^^r 
The subsequent decline of that reigning PrinceV 
intellect into complete idiotcy, made it neces^ 
sary for tbe British Government to use that 
privilege of interposition to which we had 
entitled ourselves under a recent treaty. The 
Rajah was taken out of the hands of some low 
wretches, whom he had collected to amuse him, 
while he had yet a sense of volition ; and who, 
under his name, were pillaging the treasures of 
the State : and the Regency was placed in the 
liands of Appah Saheb. The Regent, availing 
himself of the facility which his situation afforde^y 
caused the Rajah to be poisoned, lest he should 
adopt a son, who might, notwithstanding the 
Rajah's incapacity of choice, find support from 
some party in the State. The crime was suspected ; 
but, as there was not then any thing like proof of 
it, the surmise could not stand in the way of 
Appah Saheb^s accession to the Musnudor Throne,' 
so that he was immediately recognized by us as 
the lawful head of the Government. Our further 
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iftterconrse^ vas a saccessioti of fsii^otfrs Wiskcil 
by U8^ till the Pieis&wai resorted to arms. At that 
epochs Appafa Sabeb, wHh the basest treachery, 
endeavoiired to destroy the Resident by an attack 
which he hoped would be anexpected* Beings 
ibiled m his attempt^ and intimidated- by the ap** 
proach of large bodies of our troops^ he opened a 
secret n^^ciation with the Resident ; offering*, t^ 
withdraw from his army which he wonld order t6 
separate into quarters^ and to repose himself 
entirely upon the Resident, were he assured 
that his exercise of the sovereign power should 
remain undiminiiAed. This proposal was accepted, 
on Appafa Saheb's solemnly plighted faith that 
he would not seek to aid the Peishwa, whom w^ 
were closely pressing in the field, or hold any 
communication with him. The army of the 
Rajah did not disperse ; but on the contrary stood 
an action under the walls of the capital; thereby 
afibrding. ground for suspicion that Appah Saheb 
had taken the double chance of resting upon us, 
should his forces be defbated, or of rejoining them, 

K 
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should they be victorious. Notwithstanding the 
doubt unavoidably entertained, the rout of the 
Rajah's troops made it appear our most desirable 
course to confirm him in his professed good dis- 
positions, by seeming to give the fullest credit to 
his sincerity. While we were thus encouraging 
him, we obtained the most unquestionable proofs 
of his being in correspondence with the Peishwa ; 
and of bis having solicited that Prince to hasten 
with his army to Nagpore, where his Highness 
would be joined by the Nagpore forces, broken 
for the moment but not extinguished. Pursuant 
to this invitation, the Peishwa marched in the di- 
rection of Nagpore ; and was joined by a portion 
of the Rajah's troops, which happened to have re^ 
tired in the vicinity of that line. As the machina* 
tionsof the Rajah nowbecamfe seriously dangerous, 
his arrest was indispensable. It took place accor- 
dingly, when one of his principal Ministers, who 
was seized at the same time, openly reproached 
him for the folly and ingratitude of his conduct, 
whereby his Highness had involved both of them 
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in such disgrace. He asked the Rajah \rhether 
he would deny his (the Minister's) having ear-* 
nestly and repeatedly supplicated his Highness to 
abstain from the perfidious intrigues into which he 
was plunging himself. A ppah Saheb admitted the 
truth of his Minister's assertion, saying, moreover, 
that he had been aware of the probable ruin 
attending on his procedure ; but that his. bond' of 
obedience to his Chief, the Peishwa, was above all 
other considerations. Orders were issued for the 
Rajah's being sent to a fortress on the banks of 
the Ganges, where he was to be for the present 
detained, but with respectful treatment. The 
British officer commanding the escort was instruc- 
ted not to subject the Rajah to any restraint, which 
might be humiliating, without its being absolutely 
necessary for preventing his escape. This desire 
on the part of Government was construed by the 
officer with such latitude that he left to the 
Rajah the means of getting away. Appah Saheb 
betook himself to a hilly province of his country, 
where he collected a considerable body of moun«< 
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talaieers, and called on the kiiiabi toots in general 
to rise in his favour. This Oinade it expedient for 
us to lose no time in establishing a new Govern*- 
ment. The niembers of the reigning family and 
the principal person^ of the State were conwlted. 
Tkpy unaniaiously recommended the nearest in 
blood in the Bboonda ( the Rajah's) family for the 
succession ; und he was raised to the Musnud in 
t^ ropm of Appah Saheb : we retaining the tract 
along the Nerbudd^h^ which h^d fallen to us after 
tlpijQ 9ctioq at Jubh^pore^ find if htch was necessary 
for the continifity of our territoryt The country 
h^s since remained in quiet and prosperity, under 
thi^ arrangement. Appah Sah^b, forced from his 
s^png holds, fl^dto^Ass^er Ghur» where he was 
secretly received by Jeswuot Rao liawr, the Go- 
veri)or| yi^ho had long instigi^ted his opposition to 
us* No^ caring to abide the fata of the fortress 

* Or^e of the cautionary for trestes demanded from SeindM. TS$ 
G^empr routed to obey the Srder iitued hy the Maharajah fof He 
surrender. We besieged and iooh it. The Governor -General caused 
the R€^4ef^t (it GwaliQr to show to Seindiah before all his court hi$ 
Highness*s private instructions^ written with his own hand, to the 
Gouvrnor to disregard the o^teJisi^U order* In fuuishment of t^is laxity 
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vrbeo our troops advanced to besiege it, he quitted 
it in disguise, and made his way to ^Runjeet Sing, 
in Lahore. The latter could not, according to 
Indian habits, refuse him a shelter; but well 
understood that the granting this refuge to the 
£x-Ra]ah could not be offensive to us, and would 
not need explanation if he, Bunjeet Sing, pre-^ 
vented the £x*Rajah from collecting any body of 
armed adherents. Appab Sabeb has thereford^ 
remained in the territory of Runjeet Sing, sub^* 
sisting on a slender allowance granted to him by^ 
that Chief, and strictly watched, though not de* 
claredly a prisoner. 

Thus the condition of tike several Mahratta* 
States has been pour tray ed« Each is hummed 
round and effectually shackled, partly by the 
Honourable Company ?s posses£aons ; partly by the 
F;aktan, or Rajpoot States, of considerable strength, - 
and bound to xxb by the clearest conimunity of 



* Runjeet Sinff is Sovereign of the Sikhi inkalUina tJte PuMJah^ ' 
or country watered by thefioe rivers whose confluence firms the Indus, 
He has recently conquered Moultan and Cashmeer, Originally very 
inimical to the British, he wm Utterly on terms franhly confidential,: 
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interest. The peace of Central India seems well 
secured, while the extension of our iiaramountship 
to the Indus, has a bearing which shall be tioticedl 
hereafter. 

When a crisis altogether inevitable had occur- 
red, and unprovoked malignity had imposed upon 
us a struggle, not for preponderance, but for the , 
retention of any footing in India, the having risen, 
superior to the danger, even at heavy cost, would 
be a rational ground for self-gratulation. In pro- 
portion as the effort had made a recurrence of 
similar hazard less probablci the charges suffered 
would be lightly regarded. Should a further 
advantage have been acquired; should a large 
addition to the annual revenue of the Honourable 
Company and the substantiation of an arrangement 
precluding as far as human calculations can go 
all likelihood of a convulsion for many years, 
attend the removal of^ the peril which had 
impended, little might appear remaining to be 
wished ; and the pecuniary sacrifice at which such 
a. position was purchased would not be very 



strictly considered. The satisfaction may admit 
an ingredient rendering it more complete. 
The bettered condition of several millions of the 
Natives, whence our supremacy has been sponta- 
neously and joyfully acknovrledged by the great 
bulk of the inhabitants, is a pride for the Honour- 
able Company's reflection as well as a security for 
its interest. It is, I must confidently believe, so 
felt. I proceed to shew that, in the attainment of 
points every way so important, the Honourable 
Company has not been put to the expense of a 
singU shilling. 

Lest any doubt should be suggested on the com- 
parative statements which I intended to submit, 
I required specific answers on certain heads from 
those public functionaries in India immediately 
charged with financial details. The letter in the 
Appendix, signed by the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment in the Revenue department, and by the 
Accountant-General, is evidence equally precise 
and irrefragable. Each separate exposition which 
I offer will be verified by reference to that docu- 
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vaent Ta be more generaUy mkfetslood, I coo^ 
yert their sums of rupees into Eo^lisk sterlings. 
In doin^ this, the Sicca ropee is 'estbnated at 
two sdbiUlogs. and sixpence; beeaiMe, akhougli 
thdJt be not the rate at whieh it is at present re* 
ceivable in finglwd, it \b better to take the can-- 
putation according to whieh foriaer aTOomits bac?e 
been ^scussed in ParUament tkaa ta hiok to a 
fliK^toatui^ exchange, ^hile the assuniied value of 
the coin* is of oq conaeque^e ia the compairisoii 
ofiiiums. at djffisrent periods^ sino^the same rate is 
made applicable to each. 

The fioawial ye^x of Indias commences on the 
&$t o£ BSay-^oC course closes^ oa the thirtieth- of 
ApwU Ha;<ring arrivcid at Galeulta. late in 1813^ 
1 regard n^j financial management! as having com«- 
meoqed. on the first of May 1814 ; that is> with 
the. beginning of the official ijear 18L^ld. On 
that day* the registered Indian debt, stood at 
* 21^39,92,602, rupees, or ^26,649^052^ 13ij. 



• The mode of cyphering it read thus : twenty^om eroretf tMrttf'* 
ttiae Utksp, ninctytwaih€u$wi4fio€ hundred wid iw. 
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On the 30th of April 1821, the registered debt, 
Mood at 253^,06,549 rupees, or £32,313,318. 
125 6d. There was conseqaeotly ao augmenta^ 
tion of the public debt^ amounting to £5,664,255. 
175. 6rf. 

This account is taken on the 30th of April 1821; 
at which, date the increase of debt was at the. 
highest ; a subse(|uent operation of finance, invol* 
ving the possibility that portions have been liqui* 
dated at home by money remitted for the eventual 
purpose, rendering it impracticable to state the 
point with certainty at a later period. It is now 
to be seen what was on the same day to be set in 
the opposite scale to that increased burthen. The 
cash balance is the money remaining in the diffe- 
rent treasuries of the three presidencies, after the 
demands of the official year are defrayed. The 
aggregate cash balance of the three presidencies, 
or the Indian cash balance, as it is called, amounted 
on the 30th of April 1814, to 4,80,67,149 rupees^ 
that is, £6,008,393. 125. 6d. On the 30th of 
April 1821, the Indian cash balance amounted 
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t6 0,78,62,227 rupees, or £lS,332,77«. 7s. 6d. 
This latter sum exceeds the sum in hand on the 
30th of April 1814, by £6,224,884. 15^. 

It appears by the above account, that on tht 
30th of April 1821, this addition of cash at^cnmu^ 
lafced in the treasuries exceeded the augmentation 
to the regiiitered debt by more than five hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds sterling ; so thkt opoir 
that day I could have wiped off the whole of the 
additional debt incurred daring my administration, 
and have left the public confers richer by above half 
a million tha» 1 fouhd then^. Though the rapid in- 
crease of our incomemight sieem to recommend thii* 
Pleasure, while there woirid have been a striltm^ 
effect for myself, I could not reconcile my mind to a 
step which I conceived esseulially objectionable. 
The augmented vl^luei of the Government secu^ 
rities in the market, eonid not affect ulsi a« for as 
refi^cti^d foss, since we had it at our option to 
discfaapge (he bonds at pafr. But I deemed it 
higMy impolitic (and I remaifi firm in theopinion)' 
to break a tie which so obvioosly secures the 
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attachment of the moaied class to oar 6overa«» 
mentf in a country where that class has peculiar 
influence* Latterly I have had; reasooA to believe^ 
that the Native Princes have fallen into the ha«. 
bit of vegting theinmoney in those se^^rities; . a* 
motive tJie more^ tot them to abstain fiH>m intrigues 
against us* The periodical discharge of the interest 
can never,be an embarrassment to the Company t 
nor is the magnitude pf the debt objectionable in- 
any other respect^ when the higb premium which' 
these bonds comn^nd distinctly provea that tho 
number afloat scarcely suffices fbr the convenience 
of our native subjeots. When I left India^ the pre* 
mium on those bond*» the interest of which was 
payable in Calcutta alone^ fluctuated between four« 
teen and sixteen per cent ; a material difference 
from the regular discount of twelve per cent at 
which I found them. Although the accommodation* 
of our native subjects^ Jn such a depository for their 
money^ and the facilitation to commercial transac- 
tions advantageous to the Honourable Company^ 
which such a convenience affords, be but a secon* 
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dary consideration, it strengthens the argument 
for identifying the interest of a leading body of the 
natives with ours, by making sach a proportion of 
their fortanes depend on our stability; and I 
anxiously hope that these circumstances will be 
fiiUy weighed before any part of the accumulation 
shall be worse than wasted, by applying it accord- 
ing to theoretic roles totally unsuitable to the pre* 
sent state of our Indian affairs. The fact of such 
an accumulation during a period of uncommon 
exertion must appear singular. The solution which 
^mightthe most readily present itself would be, that 
the Government in India had, throughout the time 
in question, at least narrowed if not wholly with- 
held the usual supplies to England. How that 
article stands has not been left to conjecture. For 
the twenty years preceding that which commenced 
on the 1st of May I S 13, the average annual sup- 
plies from India to England (beyond those from 
England to India), amounted to 38,83,465 rupees 
or £485,433. 2^. Qd. 
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The aveilage annual supply (similarly moa- 
sored) from India to Englandp during^ the eight 
years; from the 30th of April 1814, to the 
80th of April 1822, was 1,05,90,515 rupees, or^ 
£1,328,814. 7*. 6d. 

Had the comparison been drawn from what 
India cofiitributed to England during the first five 
years after the 30th of April 1814 (the years 
within which all the actire operations were com- 
prized), the result would have been prodigiously 
more marked in favour of the Local Government. 
It was, however, desirable to bring down the ac- 
count to the latest day on which it could be made 
out ; and, thence, a very extraordinary and unex- 
pected charge came to l>e included in the descrip- 
tion of supplies to India. This shall presently 
be explained. It is first, however, expedient to 
notice why the year 1813-14 is not taken as one 
of the twenty preceding my administration, lest 
it should be thought there was some advantage 
in leaving it out. The year could not with any 
accuracy of definition be numbered as preceding 
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mj acUniDistratjoo^ siojce doFiDg tbe balf of it I 
CQodiicted public affairs, I vf^ «ot ei^ilded to 
assume for myself any mecH for mwagemfsnt ia 
the ^rlier mouths; aqd in my pprlion of it I r<e- 
mitted to the Honourable Count a larg^ sum iu 
gqI4 (I thiuk about three buudced thousand 
poWfU) beyond the ordinary supplier; \rhich. 
wm is not sidmHted into the credit of my fixate* 
m^qt^ and coiild not,"of oour/sf/be correct] jr set 
%gj^m#t me. Theooe thp year was necessarily a 
neutral ox\^ a^ reg^arded the cjilcalation* The 
a^pret (rf the accumulatidn is tbi^. Though the 
ipilitary oper^ions were of immeme sc^le, there 
^as grpal s^Uentiop not. to incur the charge of 
preparations;, other than what were, foreseen to be 
indispensably, and con^jt^t vigilance was exer*- 
cised tp preveG^t fll*lterttljr 0xp#ndHure« Fj-om 
that ci^r^, the yearly income was sufiicieat to an« 
swer the additippal demand of the war, and ihe 
produce of the ^loans remainied in the^ treasury^ 



» The omownt of ihost hara eon^tUuUd the oMitian to the 
registered debU 
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The prbTision of cash from that resource had been 
so strongly urged, as a meitstire of salutary pve« . 
cantioA, by thos^e most experieaced in the pecu** 
niary details of the 6oTernineDt> that I had^ 
through defereuce, though not without some 
doubt of the necessity^ assented; But when a 
loan was ihvited> by the Council at Calcutta^ 
while I was at Cdwnpore^ it appeared to me so 
decidedly superfluous that I requested the books 
might he closed as soon as possible. Luckily^ 
the accumulation of thesukn has nof entailed aay 
inconvenience; and the money is available for 
^purposes of the highest importance. 

The occurrence to which I alluded, as having 
afieoted in appearance the balance of suppliei^ 
between England and India, was this. It was aa 
article in the engagement, that the bond^holder 
^oidd hare the option of receiving the interest 
in India, or from the Honourable Court in Lon^ 
don, as might suit his convenience. That choice 

f Those furf9i9$ were fuff^nted to the Court of Directors, 
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bad been given to accommodate the British lendei', 
it never having entered into conception that the 
native bond">holder coold resort to it. In the 
year 1819-20, however, the course of exchange 
became heavily disadvantageous for Calcutta* 
The Europeans residing in the city immediately 
perceived the means of profiting by the circum* 
stance. By giving the native bond-holder some* 
thing more than would have been receivable at 
the treasury, they obtained from the former bills 
on the Honourable Court in London for the 
amount of the interest due. This practice was 
carried to the extent of the whole debt, occasion^- 
ing a loss of nelirly 22 per cent, to the Honourable 
Company, besides the inconvenience of having 
such a mass of bills to meet. The abuse demanded 
instant remedy. When it has been shown how 
low was the credit of Government, in 1813*14, 
our command of the money market in 1810^20 
may be viewed with some surprise. It was so 
complete that Government was enabled to notify 
bonds, to the amount of fifteen millions sterling. 
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for immediate liquidation^ uoless the holders 
would exchange them for new bonds^ the interest^ 
of which should be demandable in Calcutta alone* 
The new bonds were universally accepted by per* 
sons on the spot. An adequate term was allotted 
to agents, to take the pleasure of their principals 
at home, as to being paid off^ or ceding their title 
to receive the interest in England. And it is this 
which prevented the state of the debt from being 
particularized later than the 30th of April 1821. 
It is obvious, that it might be lower on a subse- 
quent day, but could not in the interval have 
received addition* Bonds of a date posterior to 
those notified as above could not be dealt with 
exactly in the same manner, for Government feared 
to produce distress by diminishing too much the 
means of remittance* To the holders of those 
bonds, the choice was given of receiving pay- 
ment, or of accepting new bonds entitling the 
holder to exercise the option of demanding the 
interest at the Calcutta treasury, or of drawing on 
the Honourable Court for the amount, at the 
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0XGlmi>ge of 2s Id. per the sicca rapee^ inste^cf 
of 2s. 9d. Tbe new bonds were almost generalij 
taken^; aod I left them bearing* a ptemiiwi of 
eighteen to twenty per cenl. The anmnl lim 
d^vnst whkb tbe Honourable Company baa bise» 
protected by tbjs operation, for as tong as a rate 
6f exchange similar to the present may last^ haai 
been calcnlated at two bondred amk filly thou^ 
sand pounds. Till the retnedy wasi applied^ the 
amocmt of interest chrawn oa the. EToDonraUe 
Conrf, an^ paid at bo4ii«', was efaarged agsonst 
India as a scippty from England, so< as to diminish^ 
in that proportion, the excess of supplies hom 
ln<)ia. ; 

As a partienlar ia tbe impvoT^ condition; ol 
affliirs in India, I mentfoaedt tbe augmentation 
which the Honourable* CoBipeny's. revenue has 
receivedl Tbe addition i» not k»onsiderable» 

The joint reeeipti of the three presidencies^ for 
the official year 1843*14,.eKcluding items wbickdid 
not arise from Indian sources of revenue, amounted 
to 14,74^,07,382 rupees^ or £lS^42&^9i&n.6^ 0(k ^ 



' Tlie receipt of 1821-S2^ restricted in the tame 
manner, vas l8,9S/)l^8a2 rupees, or £23,601,229 { 
the laeooie of the latter year consequeDtly sur-* 
pawed that of the year 1813-14 by £5,175,313. 
. Had it ix>t been for a peculiar oversight, the 
exeem would have been much greater. To prevent 
interference with the Honourable Company^a trade 
in optam^ we had made a treaty with the several in<* 
dependent chiefs in Western Hindostan, to purchase 
at a settled ^rioe the drag from them, to the fullest 
extent in wluch they had respectively hitherto 
produced it ; prohibiting the admission of any 
quantity beyond that amount into our territories^ 
As the possessions of the chiefs in question wer^ 
contiguous to the Bombay presidency, that govern^ 
ment was requested to manage the sale for the 
export (tf opium so acquired. From being unacr 
customed to the arrangement, the Bombay govern « 
ment made its tei*ms that the whole price for the 
opium of 1821-22 sold by it should be payable in 
May 1822, thereby excludbg that article of income 
from the official year to which it justly belonged. 
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As the amoant was 38 lacks of rupees^ or four 
hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds sterling*^ 
the difierence occasioned by its omission from the 
account of its proper year is not trifling. I have 
no hesitation in saying, that the income of the cur* 
rent year 1822-23 may be anticipated as exceeding* 
by six millions sterling that of 1813-14. This 
increase ought to be stiil further progressive, be- 
cause, while none of the sources at present produc- 
tive are likely to become less so, but, on the 
contrary^ exhibit every promise of yielding more, 
there is a deduction which must in its nature be 
annually diminishing in operation till at length it 
shall wholly cease. In^the territory of Poonah, for 
instance, in order to secure acquiescence in the 
extraordinary change which we were effecting, 
life-terms in land were either confirmed or granted 
to men of influence to the extent of fifty one lacks^ 
or £637,500 annually. These are interceptions 
from the receipt, and it is to be observed that all 
the comparisons submitted by me refer not to cal- 
culable income, but to actual receipt. Life rents c^ 
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this kind must successively (many of themspeedily) 
fall in, and swell the sum paid into the Honour^ 
able Company's coffers. Tenures of the sama 
description, though not so numerous, had been 
granted when Lord Lake subdued the territories 
around Delhi ; and such of them as are still out* 
fltanding are subject to similar lapse. Were this 
increase of receipts accompanied by an exactly 
corresponding increase of charger, still it would 
not cease to be an advantage to Britain* It would 
not be a direct gain for the Honourable Company, 
though much pro6t would, through circuitous 
channels, reach the coffers of that body. I should 
thence have been little satisfied, had I , not been 
able to provide for the safe and undisturbed reten- 
tion of our newly acquired territories on terms 
which would ensure to the Honourable Company a 
constant and ample surplus. After revolving every 
circumstance with the coolest caution, I cannot 
find any reason why, subsequently to the present 
year, an annual surplus of four millions sterling 
should not be confidently reckoned upon« This 
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40liglit«ifttiirfld]y to inerease ; forlAe4mise§ wUefa 
will augmeni the receipt have aethivg ia them 
tending to require farther charges^ 

WbfttsoeTer melioration the gffiifB of the Ho*- 
noaraUe Compaby may have experienced^ Mch 
efforts of mine as eontriboted to it were no ttore 
than simply my duty. The tencMir of my engaget- 
inent implied, in my construetioo, my plighted 
faottonr to use my unremitting exertions fw the 
advantage of those who plaeed their reliance oa 
me ; and the critical nature of any unforeseea 
object towards which those exertions could be- 
eomedeinandedy be the riskof my deeision what 
it mighty was of course within our mutual undor* 
standing. I have therefore no merit to clainiy 
beyond consciousness of having indefatigably eui- 
deiavoiired to fulfil that to which I felt myself 
pledged* At the same time I m^y be permittisd 
to avow my exultation, at having been able to con* 
oiKate with the strictest discharge of my trust the 
bettered condition of an immense population : a 
eircumstaitce in which I regard the character and 
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interest af our country to have gained mucli. 1, 
believe it to be an honest boast to have been^ even, 
such an humble instrument » I was in the efiec- 
tnation of tbsit end. Still: the vanity of contriba- 
ting towamclsk so proud a purpose might seduce met 
to pay les» attention than was due to my more im«« 
mediate obligation. Thence I will beg leave to» 
recapitnlate the points of benefit for the Honour- 
able Company which I consider established; thai 
if 1 have been any where deficient^ the particular 
neglect may at once be seized. — 

1st. The overweening insolence and hostility of 
NipauU a power dangerous from its position along 
an extensive and open frontier of oursi has been 
so completely chastened as to make that p^oj^e 
sensible they can only retain their independence 
as* a state through the moderation of the British 
Government. 

3d. The Pindarry Association^ a dreadfld scourge 
to every neighbouring eemmunityy and peculiarly 
afflictive to the Honourable CompanyVsubjectii^ 
has been; annihilated; and the fruitlesa annual 
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apense of protective measares against thosc^ de* 
predators, together with frequent heavy loss of 
revenue, is henceforth precluded. 
' 3d. A confederacy, aiming at no less than the 
total extirpation of the British from India, has 
been so thoroughly subverted that not a germ is 
left for its reproduction. 

4th. Throughout the term of an administration 
during which such unprecedented demands for 
services on the spot were to be met, the Hon4 
Court has received, on an average, annual supplies 
from India (beyond the amount of supplies from 
England to India) nearly trebling the rate of 
supplies furnished to it on the average of twenty 
years preceding. For five years of my adminis« 
tration, which most demanded extraordinary efibrt 
in India, the supplies nearly quintupled the former 
example. 

5th. The yearly Indian revenue of the Hon. 
Company, from permanent sources, exhibited at 
the close of the last official year an increase of five 
millions one hundred and seventy«five thousand 
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pouiuis sterlin^^ by actual receipt For reatons 
Msigaedy' that increase is expected. to amoont ih 
the present yedr, 1822*239 to six millions. There 
i» no probability that.it should hereafter sink 
below that rate; but there is every just ground to 
reckon upon its progressive aiignjentatiom 
. 6th» The clear Indian surplus to be .hehceforth 
- exhibitedjs dsitimated byme at four miUiom ster- 
ling* yearly. It will probably be more ample* ;., 
7th. The Hon. Court has been, with a m$it(^rial 
^ saving, delivered from an embarritssing perverstgn 
of the conditions of former loans; while thd jus- 
tice of the operation was so distinctly recognized, 
that the credit of the Honourable Company's 
Indian Securities has risen to a pitch wliich no 
speculation ,could.e!ver have presumed. 

8th. In the year 1813-14, the independent 
;^ powers of India were so numierbuii and strong, as 
to conceive themselves, equal to. expel the Britiish. 
At present, every native State, in that vast region 
is in either, acknowledged or essential subjugation 
to our Government. 

N 
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Lastly^ .These advantages ace »at ceaoter-^ 
balanced by any bm^tbeas eontracted ia Ibe ac* 
qnirmg tbem ; because thece is at ibis instaat aa 
aeeamnlattoii of casb in the treasaries beyond 
^hat I sat out ^with, mote than sufficient to wipe 
off the additional debt iaeurred during my admi- 
aistmtion, wave it wise scr to employ tbe.matiey. 

Tbe evedit 'Soagbt Car* this flourifliiing^eondttion 

of tbe ifioancee aflsgjbt be faUn«ieos« Tba^^po- 

AAm *is delusive and onwordiy if the plenitude 

^ liie wffers be owing ^toitiie iprot^kiee of novel 

«ii.d griadiag tsaes, ^mr to 6o9MnMent'« 'having 

^kept back ftcxsk the jcenotry tbose issnes of moaoy 

which every community is entitled to expect 

ahall be applied by its rulern in furtherance of 

public convenicoice. As to tbe £iat, it4Niffioes to 

^aay that not a single new impMt took place 

during my adnunistratiMiy while several %0tai^ 

demands were abolished, as well intbe^dd^pM- 

vbces as in^e acquired territories.: Hoarding 

the second, I have reason to hope that I^caonot 

be charged with having neglected those laoibla- 
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tkms to^ cMimevciAl intercoarse, and those en-^ 
cmirftgieinento ta agricaUaral activityi which I 
kneur would be e^aaonMit to the just and liberal 
spirit of the H4»a# Coaipaay. Readiness of etfm^ 
dianioatioii is in every coaatry the chief spur to 
iiMkistry. Roadstr of which many approadi to 
cempletioiiy are . ia progress^ oader tbe super- 
iafeeadeaee of the Qaarter^Master-Geaeral's de- 
partilienl; aad^ as I do not: recollect aay of the 
branches to beof nrachless extent than two ban- 
dred milei^ Urith muneroiis bridges^ over streams 
heretofore often impassable for long terms through 
Uie easnal wWtWiiig of the watws^ the degree of 
a4!coiliiiiodatioii to be thus aibrded to the inha« 
bitants woald be thought important in any part 
of the worlds It is particularly so in Central India^ 
where the i^evidence of clayey soil makes the 
tracks which the natives denominate roads fre- 
quently impracticable for even their lij^t car* 
riages during the rainy season* The transporta* 
tion of goods has been further promoted by at^- 
tentionto canals; though in the latter an utility 
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has been consdlted far beyond the dispatch of 
articles to a distant market. The canal of ^Ali 
tturdhuB, after, being devoid of^ water, and its 
banks every where prostrated, lor above threescore 
yesitSf has been perfectly restored. The city of 
Delhi, though situated on the bai^s of the J.nnoina, 
was destitute of wholesome wat^r. The river, in 
those alterations common to all the greater streams 
in their course through the wide plain of Northern 
India, had come into contact with such vast beds 
•fnatt-bn that its water became powerfully impreg-* 
Aated with the salt, and consequently- nauseous; 
To refmedy the distress, Ali Murdhon coticaived 
the grand design oiP forming a canal which should 
receive: a largfe portion of the streanoi of the^ Jumna, 
where it issues pure/rom the inouAtains into the 
pl«^in, andsUould i^ouvey'it to the Moghul capital. 
This was achieved^ The eSLtensiVe tract through 
whfcb it passed, about 130 miles, had ^een dhiefly 
untitled, because inimost parts the welis anak in it 



. • Alt Murdh,vi ^was. first minister <q the ^Emperor Jehan^eer qt 
the leffinning e/ ike 17 th centutyn 
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famished only water so saturated with natron as to 
be Unfit to drink» and adirerse to vegetation. The 
facility of irrigating the land with the water of 
the canal; soon collected settlers and produced: 
cultivation : so that a large expan$e, till then, 
des^t, displayed the most luxuriant fertility. The 
gratitude of the inhabitants bestowed pn the canal 
the expressive title of " S^a of Plenty." The feel* 
ings of the people of Delhi^ on the restoration of 
this canal, may be judged from the fact that, on 
the day fixed fur removing the last intercepting 
mound* and suffering the wat^r to proceed to the 
^ty^ the.whole of them went forth to hail the boon 
by throwing garlands and Sweetmeats into the ud- 
vanoing current. A long branch from this most 
useful work had formerly, under the name of 
Ferooze Shah's caniil,. been pushed into the pro* 
vince of Hurreana* Its supply was lost in thc^ 
destruction of the magnificent source whence it 
had been fed ; a|id its course remained but par- 
tially traceable. At the- time of my departure 
from India this canal was nearly re-established. 
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gfetf mile df its progress hektig atfen^d with 
revived teeming caltiyatioDrin aregion which had 
heeti ahaiMitotied. A thiri eanal, whidi nint 
IdDgitoditially through tbe^Doab, and bad beeii 
eonstrueled in ancient tiines to aoeominodate « 
eonatry where streams were scarce^ was also hi 
process hi restoration when I sailed. Cakatta 
was naturally not overlooked by Hie« The caases 
of the insalabrity of that oity had been carefnllj 
investigated and ascertained; Contagions dis- 
orders were nnavoidably generated by the exces«- 
itive elosettfess with which the hovels of the nativea 
were hiiddled together in the heart #f the city^ 
and the ntittieroas small pools of stagmnt water 
concealed among those hovels* Large sams 
having beto advanced to the CommUtee of Im^ 
protemi^nt, a well-considerHd plan was adopted 
ibr correcting both the nnhealthinefis and the 
ittiiOttvenieiices. The main remedy lay in piercing 
Gillcutta through the centre^ in its longest dia^* 
' . i " ' " ■••' ' ' -■ ■ I 

* Tht country between the Gangee ttnd the Jmhuicu 
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meter, far nearly three miles with a street sinty feet 
wide. The ventiUtion of the city, as well as the 
comfort of the iohabitants, was still further pro> 
moted by makiog* several s<|aares with a taidiL or 
apaeioas reservoir of water in the. middle of each; 
40 be sarroanded by planted walks for the recrea« 
lipn of the better classes* These improvementSt 
however, still as to ornament and convenience iell 
short ill comparison with the Quay, called the 
^StraBd, destined to extend upon the river bank 
•long.the city between two and three miles. Mach 
of it is already finished to a height of about forty 
feet above low«water mark, with many ghauts, or 
broad lights of sjUiirs, for the accommodation of the 
natives in the bathing prescribed by their religion, 
as well as for the landing of goods. Being sixty 
feet clear at the top, this Quay will afford great 
facilitation for the carriage of articles from the 
shifting to all parts of the city. There is another 
work which, though not actually begiin, is fitting 
to be noticed here. Dangerous shoals, between 
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the mouth of the ^Hooghly and Calcatta^ )>revent 
all ships of considerable size from coming up to 
the city ; and merchant vessels of but moderate 
bulk are exposed to no little risk in the attempt-. 
At the same time the violent squalls, and the bore 
io^hicfathe Hooghly is liable, render: the. disfi^tch 
of cargoes back and forward by the river ..sloops, 
tardy and hazardous; As a remedy for this diffi* 
colty, it has been proposed to^ form, from Calcjuf ta 
to New Anchorage, where the great ships ordiaarUy 
moor, a canal competent to be navigated by thtee 
sloops. A survey having been made by my di- 
rection, the plan appeared securely and speedily 
feasible, partly by ciits — partly by availing ouf- 
selves.of favourable ^ reaches in different ^mall 
rivers. The length would be 'abi)ut ninety miles. 
As the tolls would fnraiidi a large interest for the 
money expended, I left upon record my opinion 
that the undet*taking should be earnestly redom- 
meuded to the Honourable Gotirt of Directors* 



• The HwgUy it th$ hranch of the Ganges on the bank of which 
Calcutta ttandi. 



CioQVieliOii may be felt^ from thist statement^ that 
the fostering attention which the Honourable 
Company would desire should be paid to the 
immense popiilatioji over which it presides, has not 
been sacrificed to selfish interests. I do not parti- 
cularize the dissemination of instruction among 
the natives^ because any impulse which I couid 
Idiid to its promotion, was nothing in measurement' 
by the standard. of those most meritorious and 
consecutive endeavours of others whence visible 
SMid increasing impression has been widely made 
in. the country. The point is mentioned only lest 
I should leave myself open to the suspicion of not 
having adverted to a duty of such deep concern. 

1 have ventured to suppose the interests of our 
country at large as having been promoted by the 
recent settlement in India. In no way could I 
gratify the Honourable Company more than in 
shewing that it did not seek the enjoyment of an 
exclusive benefit, but prided itself on reaping 
its advantages under the influence of our national 
pvosperity. It is strictly accurate to contemplate 
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t|ie case with this exteqded vjew. Thq cwikcer^s 
of th^ Honourable Coipp^py have, I trq^ti been 
solidly improTed ; but it h^s only b^n throoght 
^rraBg^m^nts whif^ $^d4 directly to tb^ power of 
Britain* I am prpoapted ^9% to let slip tbf^ oppor^* 
tanjty oi tn^kipg th? wsqptiooy fr^m my being 
4var« t^9t» except iq a c^aioed cirde^ the aiTaira 
9f Ipdi^are inniiffici^ptly understood ia Eiiglaiid* 
7h^ w^tb of 90 aplendid an appendagpa to the 
British QV9wn U pot l^deqyately ^tmated. Strange 
as it mny il^^ I tt^ys^lf reioemb^r to have heard 
t)i6 aiigB|p3[t^lrt V^^meatly wppiorted a few yeam 
%gq tb^t India ¥^|ts an tnjpriofis drain to the 
mother d^uptry. It is dtfkult to 6gwe to one'a 
s^lf h9w w li^sie a potian had been adopted, 
^ere one %» rest on advftut^es of an inferior 
^e^oriptiop alQOO, our fbofiog io India affords 
fltey^p^l tq Gi^knd^ unbaldnoedt w. far as I esq 
JH^g^ by my iM^adTebi^co* . Jin honourable and 
digni£^ maikitenanoe is providetd for branches of. 
qt^njT respectable families; there^by remviag a 
biifrthw fr^» the, patriwo^jalestafcs^with a ptHu^ 



p^Cb of ahimate wealth to uphold the naiile« Thdiii 
lei advertence be given to the fact that atmOBf 
every otie of those ftiflctidnariefl renders Mststance 
to soma ^nDexto4 ^r other at home. Tb^ r^ittit-^ 
tanceti front thb Uberalityy vrhidh is fttUy ^ithitk 
ny kuowlf^e, may seem of little ednieqaedce ; 
yet the aggregate of a number of streatkilets cdn^ 
stent ih their ootlrse baniiot be indifferent j espe«^ 
ctrally if the supply frcmi th^se tiiiobserved chait-^ 
nels have an obvious tendency to aid that rislpid 
carcdlatidn which isllie secret of geaerd opulencef 
in eVery country* But the magnitiide of establish-^ 
ments in India, and that of the military force 
above the rest, has been censored. Perhaps it 
might be worthy of reflection, that in proportion 
to the extent of those establishments will be the 
scale of those uuceasing silent contributions Which 
h have deiserilied ; While it is not to be forgotten 
that this is not the return of English money to 
Eoglaud^ Whatsoever be the expense of the 
Indian efi^tablisfaments^ the funds for tbenr are all 
famished from Indian sources. The supplies firom 



Engliand to Imlia^ mientioned in a former j^art of 
this detaiU are only advances made by the Honour- 
able Court, chiefly in stores and edier articles of 
coM^iHnption, . which are repaid by India. An 
argument founded oh this consideration would not 
be valid if urg^d iigainst any sound objection to 
the expense of the establishnients as wasteful or 
abusive. I know not on what ground.tb^ charges 
could justly be so represented. The numerical: 
strength of civil servants has been regarded, by 
every one who has considered the subject; as far 
short of what the service demands. The scale of 
the military force has not bieen hastily or carelessly- 
determined. It is not in India merely necessary, 
to measure t^e degree of force requisite to guard' 
against ;the possible ebullitions of a populatiouy 
ai^d generally ap ariped population, ^hich I be* 
lieve to equal that of all Europe. It is indisped- 
sable to have stations throughout that wide ex^ ; 
pause, ,which msy assist the native princes in the 
controul of their own soldiery, and thus enable 
them to fulfil their engagements of keeping the 
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loads in their respective dominions free from 
robbers: a burthen for which we are amply corn* 
pensated by the activity and security of a trade 
prodactive to us in a variety of ways. The main 
consideration, however, still remains to be ex- 
plained. There is in India a numerous class, 
by descent, and by habit from early youth,- pro- 
fessedly devoted to a military life. Individuals of 
this body rarely, and in small numbers, find means 
of subsistence in other situations, such as, accord- - 
ing to the prejudices of the country, they can fill 
without disgrace. It is policy, nay more, it is^ 
ecotiomy, to leave an adequate opening for the 
employment of such a proportion of the men in 
question as that the residue which cannot be 
takeii into pay may not be able to form any where 
commotions requiring exertion and expenditure 
for their dissipation. The particulars which must 
determine the desirable extent of force are so com- 
pliqated, and fluctuating, that the point should 
visibly he left to the prudence of the local Govern- 
ment. When the Honourable Court prised 
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nilHary tediKtiM ilpoft me^ I could only srj% 
duiky whb an am^le fefce, I woold e&sare to die 
HoB^urable Co«pray a revcDae yiddidg a larg^ 
Mrpkia^ Shoold the force be rendered injcomfe-^ 
Uotf I ooidd not anisifper for tatisfaciory reaalta 
IB afty abape. My notion of tbe primer scale may 
be erroAeow^ \nA tbe Usue baft not been imfa^ 
Yotirat>leb 

No one can be blind to the cironn»tafid0 tfaaf 
tbe magnitude of a force wholly supplied with 
^tm9p clothing^, and eqiiipmeDts by tbe Britiah 
«(antifaetiirer, iavolTes somewbat of an intelligible 
set*off againsi tbe abstract objection of Its burthen 
QO tbe Indiasi £nance»« The quality of tbat ob^ 
je<itiQD» however, is act precisely coiUprebenfiAble. 
If it be said that on tbe present footing, the large 
provision for tine ariny intercepts sums wbicb 
iIHgbt otherwise auganent the ^Kridends, I should 
conceive that the pMprietaiis would not be much 
cKaposed to risk tiieir actual advantages upon the 
hassi^oos expenoaent of diminisbing tbe force by 
wl|idi advantages of such extraordinary present 



amount ar^ now seoured; and the individoats 
interested are the most likely to n form a salutary 
jjidgmeot on their own ooQoertis. Should it be 
snid thftt» by the expenditure^ the Honourable 
CoinpAoy 19 insomuch the less able to discharge 
the ttrritorial bonds due to the English creditor, 
th^ reasoning lYonld in the first place gratuitously 
1^ improbably assume, that, with a scanty force^ 
OKI equri accumulation of surplus would be forth* 
coming to answer the debt. But I appeal to tho 
proof already given, that every one of those 
creditors who wished lor the liquidation of the 
bonds possessed by him, might have had them 
discharged immediatety. The ease, indeed, is 
hardly imi^inable, Ihat en individual could desire 
payment at par from the Company, when, by 
eschanging bis old bond for a new one, he could 
OB the same day sell his seonrtty at a great pre- 
mium. Thence, the instances in which the new 
bonds were not accepted have been simply those 
where time was allowed for reference to a creditor 
in JKurope, who bad not left with any agent 
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p6w6TB applicable to such a contingency, fiv^ery 
bond that was purchased ten years ago in the 
market, and was transferred as above, became^ 
and remains, worth a fourth more than was paid 
for it when so bought. This part of the subject' 
cannot be dismissed without observing, that it is 
idle to regard as embarrassing a debt whicli' 
scarcely exceeds one year's income of the State; 
the interest of which, consequeatiy, bears so smaii' 
a proportion to that income as to render the pro- 
vision for it a matter of no possible inconvenience, i 
The invariable condition of the loans leaves dis- 
charge of capital entirely dependent on the will 
of the Honourable Company^ so long as the inte- 
rests shall be punctually paid at the iixed periods. 
I have b^en solicitous to shew that there ^9 
not any thing questionable in the stability or af-- 
fluence of the Honourable Company's finances^ 
because an unsoundness in that respect would 
detract from the value which 1 a^ribe to India as 
a portion of the British empire. No such doubt- 
being rationally admissible, every Statesman must 
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surely perceive how many of the European Sove- 
reigns are held seriously in check by the powerful 
armies which it is now known India could rapidly 
dispatch against their possessions* The situation, 
if it be duly considered, makes the command of 
so large a disposable force no inconsiderable 
ingredient in our national strength. From the 
relaxation of prisjudices among the Sepoys/ that 
force is not to be deemed available for contiguous 
objects alone; but is transportable by sea to 
distant parts of hostile dominions. Should it be 
imagined that while India contains those means 
of offensive operation it may on ' the other hand 
be exposed to insurrections or invasion, which 
would forbid the embarkation of those troops for 
prolonged enterprize, I answer that experience in 
times far less tranquil than the present, repels 
such an assumption. Remembrance that an In- 
dian army actually exhibited itself in Egypt, 
must satisfy every one how readily applicable tht^t 
force is to remote purposes. Were it ieven grant- 
ed that the sending those troops up the Red Sea 
^ p 
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was done at some risk to the territoriea whence 
the army was drawn, I would say, wfaataoeyer 
might have been the case then, no danger is con* 
ceivmble now. As to internal commotipn, its na« 
ture eonld not be apprehended as passhig, at 
the utBtiost, some uneonnected attempts at ussem* 
blages for the poqiose of plunder ; an evil whiok 
wonld be provided against by f;he enrohoent of 
irregular levies, for the time during ^hleh the dis« 
cipMned force should be absent. As to attack 
from abroad, the intention must be long previously 
discovered, so that India could not be fpund 
unprepared. The project would foe futile, did it 
not embrace the calculation of disposition and 
ability io the inhabitants of India to facilitate the 
undertaking. Such an expectation wouldf in the 
existing position of afi^irs, be groundless. Had 
any native Prince the wish to abet a foreign as- 
sailant of our territory, his indulgence oi the pro* 
piensity would be utterly insignificant. There is 
not a chief liable to die suspicion of doubtfal in- 
clination, who is not surrounded by warlike States 
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bound in tfa6 strictest colnptet to us. The nullity 
fif formal conditions, when opposed to strong 
/tnpulses of frowardaess or temptation, is not 
OTerlboked by me. But thB Feudatory States 
haVe became to through their own solicitation, on 
tbrnu ptindpally offered by themselves, and from 
speculations ^f ben^t which our Government 
h^s been active in realizing to them. There is 
nothing iiumiliaiting in the relation, since a ^ra-* 
Indunt power in: India has been for centuries a 
notion so familiar that the ex^istence of such an 
authority appears to the natives almost indis^en* 
saUe. This confederation of the Fendatory States 
extends in an cmbroken chain quite to ihe Indus* 
There is not, in the vicinity of that river's left 
bank, any tribe from vdiich an invader could look 
to encouragement ; on ihe contrary, the attempt 
jof any secondary column to ps»8 that river where 
its .stream is united, and thereby to distract atten- 
tion from the main body which would hold a more 
northerly course, could not fail to experience 
seeious and persevering obstruction from an ener- 
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getic people. I repeat, that I am not relying on 
the articles of the treaty : oiy confidence is in a 
clearly understood identity of permanent interest, 
for which no foreign power could hold forth an 
equivalent. There is, however, in India, a prin- 
ciple capable of superseding the most thorough 
conviction of interest, or even the strongest per- 
sonal wishes. Certain acknowledged public obU« 
gations are held by the Native Princes so binding 
on what they call their Hoormut, or plighted 
honour to society, that no consideration cs^ in- 
duce them to palter with the constructive pledge. 
Among these were the professed, though anti- 
quated, dependencies on the bouse of Timour* 
The sovereign of Oude was the nominal Vizier of 
the Moghul Empire. It must be obvious, that 
should any European potentate aim at the subver- 
sion of the British Establishment in India, it would 
not be with so absurdly extravagant a hope, as 
the succeeding to a similar domination. To re- 
duce Britain's strength, by depriving her of such 
sinews as India affords, would be the purpose; 
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and the course \vhich would suggest itself for ef« 
fecting it would be the exciting some powerful 
sentiment in India against us. Perhaps the only 
pretence which any forecasting enemy can have 
imagined likely to awaken sensation, woiild be 
the restoration of efficient rule to the house of 
Timour. While such a war-cry would have been 
a call on the fealty of the Sovereign of Oude, 
as professedly Vizier of the empire, the claim 
upon him would have had the additional force 
of an ostensibly Mabommedan cause. To break 
ties which might eventually be so injurious to 
us, appeared to me of the highest importance. 
Though Oude had not any army, since our sub- 
sidiary force supplies the place of one for the de- 
fence and interior regulation of the country, 
that territory required careful attention in a 
military view* The country contains at least six 
millions of inhabitants, every adult male of whom 
is provided with arms, and habituated to the use of 
tiiem. The force, however irregular, capable to 
be thence collected in the rear of the army with 
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whivk we were neeting the Uivaickr tm the ftwt^ 
tiel*, wm a fiiibject not to be reeved wtthoal 
Mxiety. The knowledg^e of an ni&hirrettfon be^ 
hmi them, to an extent whiich eonld not be a8icer«> 
taSnled^ as our communicatton with tbb Lower 
Provinces woald be pfrecarious and interrapted 
if slot .wholly cut ofi> would unavoidably agitata 
the ftiihds and diminish the conlfideiice of the 
advanced troops. I hsrd oftmi rcrtnroated on that 
cha&ce. I thence eagerly availed myself of a mor* 
tHkrition which I coald perceive the Nnwab Vizier 
felt acutely from its having occtirred witfahi my 
aigfat. Two brothers of the Kiilg of Delhi re^ 
sided at Lncknow, supported by diowances grant* 
ed partly by the Honourable Company, partly by 
th^ Nawab Vizier. Notwithstanding their partial 
dependaiice on the latter for subsistence, etiquette 
ass^ned to these princes a decided pre-eminence^ 
insomuoh, that when the Nawab Vizier met them 
in <be street, it was incumbent that the elephant 
on wtiich he was riding should be made to kneel 
in token of homage. It waa to an occasion of 
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this Mxt tbat 1 have jart aUiided. I caugl^t at 
the opportunity of saying to the Nawah Yizter# 
that to continue such demonstration o^ \nk* 
riortty must rest with himself aloue, for the 
British.Gbvernment did not require the vnani^ 
festation of such submission to the Delhi family^ 
and bad itself dropped those servile f^ttm with 
which it had faeretdFore uobJ^oomipgly Pom- 
plied. .Having reason - ta think ih^i this inst^it- 
tion ipvould work upon the Nawab ¥izi(er's refl^c«» 
tion^ I directed the Resident to watch and fit'* 
courage any apparent disposition in that prince tp 
emancipate himself. The mode which would 
naturally suggest itself to the Nawab Vizier, as 
being the only one sufficient to account siatis-* 
faetorily to India af large for his rejection of 
future prostration to the house of Timourt was 
his assumption of the kingly title. It was likely 
that he would distantly sound the Resident on 
the subject: I therefore instructed the latter, 
that were any supposition of the sort hypothetically 
thrown out, he should seize it and bring it im* 
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medrately to a distinct anderstandin^ ^ •intimatrng' 

hh persaasion that the British Go?ernment would 

readily recognize such a title, if assumed by the 

sovereign of Oude, provided it made no change ia 

the relations and foroHifafries between, .the.two 

States, or altered the manner in which British 

anbjeetSi permitted by *oiir Gorertoment to visit 

Lucknow, had hitherto: been -received. •. The ex- 

-peetedproeedur^ soonlook place; TheSovereigfi 

of Otide's assumption of the title of King was 

treated by the court of Delhi with undisguised 

indignation. The offensive animadversions were 

keenly resented by the Court of Lucknow, and 

an irreparable breach between those two Mabom- 

medan States is avowed. Had it not been for 

this public separation, and* the renunciation of all 

connection, the Sovereign of Oude might in some 

day have found himself, contrary to his most 

: earnest wish, involved in warfare against us by 

' the general sense of his nobles, as well as by the 

prejudices of his people. While the hostility of the 

* country would have had the inconvenience which 
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t h^Te alreiady deBcribed, the character of the 
ISoTereign, admirable for uprightness^ homanity) 
and mild elevation^ would have bestowed colour 
on the adverse cause, and his treasures might 
have been efficaciously employed in the payment 
of troops assembled against us in other quarters. 
To have contributed towards parrying this con* 
tingency afibrded mo considerable satisfaction : 
For, at that period, there had not been sufficient 
lapse of time to prove that the new arrangements 
in Central India were so perfectly fixed as to 
make all contemplation of extraneous hostility 
indifferent. 

There is not now any inconvenience in e^pos* 
ing these details. Our internal domination is 
firm, from its standing on the surest of all bases, 
the conviction prevalent among the natives (with 
exceptions so few as not to weigh against the 
meaning of the general assertion) that their own 
comforts are inseparably interwoven with it. In 
the profession of this sentiment, no Sovereign is 
more strenuous than the King of Oude. His 

a 
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stgacUy would immediately have discovered, in 
oar encouragement of the line he was disposed 
to take, any selfish design of misleading him into 
the sacrifice of his OMrn solid interests for onr ad- 
tantage, and he woald ha?e quietly defeated the 
project. On the contrary, he feh that relations 
with the honse of Timonr must be as delusive 
with regiard to eventual support as they were 
humiliating in their immediate accompanimente : 
and he justly comprehended, that he best <;on* 
suited his dignity, as well as his direct gratifica* 
tion, by declaring his kingdom, as he has done in 
a letter to our Sovereign, to be a spontaneously 
attached dependency on the British Empire* 
This leaning to intimate union with us has been 
produced in the minds of the Native Princes by 
a plain and natural policy on our part* Hereto* 
fore, we had been too prone to assume an air of 
superiority revolting to them* It was not the 
disposition of our functionaries in the Mofussil, 
as the parts beyond the city of Calcutta are 
termed ; for, in numerous instances, the urbanity 
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ef the f ndividttals counteracted the mischief of an 
trroneotts system. A coaceptioii had been enter- 
teiiied by our Government, that reserved manner^ 
and a tone of dicta tion, would impress the natives 
with a wholesome notion of our power, and would 
bend them to unquestioning aeqaij&scence in our 
will. There was further a confused opinion, that 
what is regarded in Europe as the Law of Nations^ 
was not pleadable by States in amity with us ; still 
less by those in alliance, where considerations of 
ours suggested authoritative interposition^ pro- 
vided the interposition observed essential justice $ 
a quaiifieation very liable to mistake when the 
essential justice was to be determined only by 
our view of the particular case. Undoubtedly, 
measures must be squared according to junctures, 
and to the habits of the society on which they are 
intended to operate; and it would be an unfair 
conclusion, that the facilities which presented 
themselves to me, for the trial of a different prin« 
ciple, existed at the dates to which I refer. What- 
ever were the causes of failure, the expectation of 
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extensive influence over the natives had been 
disappointed. They had been subdued, but not 
conciliated. It was, therefore, desirable, to see 
what might be done by abstaining from any con« 
duct which would unnecessarily wound the pride 
of a chief or disgust his followers. To extinguish 
the jealousy of the chief, by paying public respect 
to his station, and upholding his authority, was to 
secure not his attachment alone but that of bis 
subjects who felt their own pride trampled upon 
in his degradation. I, therefore, pointedly enjoin* 
ed the strictest observance of polite and unassum- 
ing demeanour on the part of our functionaries to- 
wards the rulers, with courtesy to the better classes 
of the people, and kindness of manner to the 
lower. Still more particularly, I directed that, 
unless where a special provision in a treaty had 
secured to us a right of intervention, no interfe- 
rence should be attempted with the ordinary course 
of Government in any State. That there should 
be even an affectation of avoiding to notice what 
was going forward in the interior administration 
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of affairs ; it being sure that, ia cases of embar- 
rassment, the native ruler would apply to the 
British functionary when he could do so without 
incurring in the eyes of his people the appear- 
ance of subjection. The expedience of that incul- 
cation, as well as the generous alacrity with which 
it was obeyed, is evinced by the singularly rapid 
subsidence of all Central India into complete 
tranquillity, after a convulsion which had termi- 
nated in such unprecedented alterations. I had, 
indeed, to reckon on the most energetic assistance, 
in my views, from both the Civil and Military 
servants of the Honourable Company ; because 
my plans were in exact consonance to their incli- 
nations. Such a tone towards the natives, was 
what the heart of each of them would have warmly 
prompted. I could not forgive myself, were I to 
let slip such an opportunity of rendering to the 
Honourable Company's servants that testimony, 
which they have proudly merited from me. No 
body of men, taken generally, can be more high- 
minded, more conscientiously zealous, more just. 
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more liberaU or more rigidly intolerant bf aay 
torpitade among their fellows. With these fun*- 
damental good qualitieHy they naturally feel plea- 
sure in indulging a benign and conciliatory 
address t^^wards the natives. I had but to sanc<« 
tion th^ propensity, by declaring that Govern* 
ment comprehended its wisdom not less than its 
humanity. The effect from these measures ha» 
been of late so visible throughout the country 
that no man will be found to doubt it, or to hesi- 
tate in saying wheiu^e it arises. Reckon'mg thus, 
thiU; it is the equity and ankenity experieaced from 
v^f by the natives, which so sways their adherence, 
I cannot be wrong in representing the circum-^ 
stance as creditable to British reputation : and 
the internal tranqaillity, for the permainence of 
which such a style of intercourse is a satisfac* 
tory pledge, insures to our country so unreserved 
a command over the resources of India^ as will 
justify the statement, that augmented advantage 
to Britain has resulted frcmi the recent transac-> 
tions. The simple principle upon which I acted 
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ooniiBiied in fall efficacy when I quitted Itidia ) 
and I cannot apprehend &at^. after such proofs^ of 
its beneficial consequences^ it will ever be aban^ 
doned. 

As to myself, I can readily imagine that I may 
not have adequately improved openings which 
fortune presented ; that I may not have achieved 
all the salutary purposes which the devoted gal^ 
lantry of the troops at my disposal could have 
enabled me to secure; that I may not have 
attained ends^ profitable for the Honourable Com^ 
pany, with as little hazard or expenditure as 
would have attended their acquirement in hands 
more skilful. But it is not a claim of ability that 
I am maintaining. My engagement was to defend 
and promote, to the best of my capacity, the con- 
cerns with which I was entrusted. I have sought 
to shew, that, in a crisis of unparalleled complica- 
tion, extent, and difiiculty, the exertion in which 
the fulfilment of my obligation consisted was not 
forborne. The issue will bear out my pretension : 
For, the settlement of such a violently disturbed 
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mass will never be referred to chance, but will 
be attributed to efforts, whichi however they 
might be deficient in judiciousness, must have 
been anxiously pondered, consistent, and . inde« 
fatigable. ^ 
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(A.) 

SKETCH of the Extra Expenses occasioned by Hostile Preparations, 
and the Prosecutioti of Offensive Operations, during the last four 
official years, f. e. ftx)m the year I814-I815 to the year 1817- 
1818, appertaining excltrsirrfy to the Presidency of Bengal, viz. 

Tov 1S14-1815. 

War againtt NipeeulfirH Cmiqmt^n, incittdinttiheD^eniive PMtfton 
^/ Maj^-^eneralMknhaiP9 Divkton, 

The aggregate amount pf .war jjuugsaun the year 
1814-1815, including Commissariat Disbu^^sements, 
and other incidental expenses, was • • • . • '• . . . S.R.30,93,381 9 3 



The above aggregate embraces also the disbursements, on account 
of the following corps, subsequently disbanded, tiz, 
\ " l.Seutenant-C6l6nel W. L. Gardiher*s ISeries, consisting of 
Rohillah's and AlH Gholes' Levies, raised under the Orders of 
the Hen. 1& Gardlier. 
.CorpBof Nigaba and Malwrattis, raised by Mr. Hearsay. 
Corps embodied under the Orders of Major-Greneral Sir Da- 
vid Ochterlony. — Fart only of these were disbanded: the re- 
mainder were retained aa the- fom ^ la t ioa of the 4th Hill Corps. 
Troops ruscd by Mirza AUi Beg. A corps of Najeebs under 
Ameer Khan. Irregular I^qne |md Burkundauzea raised by the 
Ri^ah Qunsum Sing* 
.Troopa raised by Shaik KuUah AlU Khan. 
Two russalahs of cavalry raised by thfi Resident at Lucknow. 

R 
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From 1815-1816. 

Second Cqn^aign agaimt Nipaul, 
Amount of War charges, iocludiog Commissariat 
extraordinarieSy and other incidental charges • . . S.R.20, 63,580 10 II 

The abore aggregate embraces also the expense incurred on ac- 
count of the following corps subsequently disbanded : 

Irregular russalahs and Dakzee goorlahs under Major-General 
Sir David Ochterlony. 
A russalah of irregular caraby under Bunker Alii Khan* 
Horse nused by Dalial Alii and Kusureen Khan^ Zemindara 
in the district of Shahabad. 
Horse rwsed by Mr. Brooke, at Benares. 
Horse raised by Mr. Moorcroft, at Poosah. 



For 1816-1817. 

Sfte^ of Hattrats. 
Amount of Wpu: chaiges, including Commissariat' - 
eztraordinaries, and other incideatal expense^. . S.R^,18,915 12 10 



For 1817-1818. 

Offensive Operations against the Pindarries and Mahratta 

Chieftains. , 
Amount of War charges, including Commissariat - 

extraordinaries, and eyetj incidental expense . , S«R.34,34,B74 9 

(Signed) . H. IMtACK. 
MHitary Auditor General. 
(A true copy) HASTINGS, 



(B.) 

EXTRACT from the Report made by Major-General Sir David 
Ochterlony, of the Tour which he had been directed to make 
through the Feudatory States in Meywar and Malwa. 
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« I have only to add, that throughout ray tour I have derived 
Oie most sincere gratification, from observing the prevalent tranquillity 
and increasing prosperity of the country. From the prince to the 
peasant, I have found every tongue eloquent in the expression of 
gwtitude ,to the. British Government for the blessings they enjoy. 
Discontent or oppression appear equally unknown, except at *Oojein, 
and a. few oO^r places in the iaunediate occupancy of Scindiah's 

reltttives*" 

' (A true copy) HASTINGS. 



(C.) 

Calcutta, 26th November, 1822. 

My Lord : 

In reply to your Lordslup's letter of the 23rd instant, we have 
the honor to submit the following statements :— 

1st. The joint receipt of the three Presidencies for the official 
year. 1813-1814, excluding items which did not arise out of In- 
dian sources of Revenue,, amounted to Rupees 14,74,07,322. 
• • 2nd. The receipt of 1821-22, restricted in the same manner, 
wtA Rbpetts 18,88,09,832. 

3rd. The registered debt, on the 30th April 1814, amounted to 
Rupees 21,31,92,502. 

4th. The registered debt, on the 30th April 1821, amounted to 
Rupees 25,85,06,549. 

5th. The average of annual supplies from India to England 
(beyond those from England to India) during the 20 years preceding 
1813-1814, amounted to Rupees 38,83,465. 

6th. The average annual supply (similarly measured), from India 
to England, during the eight years, from the 30th of April 1814, 
to 30th April 1822, amounted to Rupees 1,05,90,515. 

7th. The cash balance of the three Presidencies, on the 30th 
April 1814, amounted to Rupees 4,80,67,149. 

8th. The cash balance, on the 30th April 1821, was Rupees 
9,78,62,227. 



* Oojein and the other placet alluded to appertain to Scindiah ; 
and, upon the principle followed hy the Governor-General, we 
had no pretemion to notice the internal administration of those 
territoriee. 



l^me oT tl^c diarge^ of t^t pat yeftr not hki^ h^t^fm- fijbitfly 
adjusted, ^e amouAt of Betigal stii^lttB eaniiot Be pr^da^y fKtKcA ^ 
bat (fie rerebu^s tiavi'n^ amounted to* Rtlpees ll^,S7,BWf If nw 
assume the cbafg^s Of the ^m anticipated in fhe i^gtlai' •tfiniMe'^ 
viz. Rupees ^,08,04,7^5, the probaBle ttrfiim Aaf bef ciieMiiMil 
a't Ropees 2f,3l ,32,795. 

ft is proper to explkiri, that hi ektettdi^ the l^CfiOdilt «ff fe^ 
supplies to England to the end of 1821-22, we have been>t^Ni|fM/ 
in t&e absence of the iomisty' accounts, to take as an estimate, 
the amount furnished from that Ftesidency in the past year. The 
average, however, of the past eight years in the general account 
of the three Presidencies, c&\ be )ittle affected by any difference 
in the sfat^Bm^BlB oredtteatfid'aad »:tual disbursements at Bombay. 

We have the honour, &c. , , , , . 

(Si^nd) HOLT MACK£NZIE„ 

Be«»etilJfyi#Cfov/'Ke*',Dcpt. 

J. W. SHERER, • 
^' , : .., : AecountAnt-General. 

(Atrucc&py.) . HASHNGS. 
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